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NOTES. 


ORD KITCHENER has left us; he goes full of 
honours, and if not as full as he deserved, 
certainly as full of them as he could wish to be. It 
is right that great deeds should be rewarded, nor do 
we object to heroes being worshipped. Hero-worship 
—assuming the article to be genuine—is healthy, and 
among the Sirdar’s benefits to his countrymen and 
countrywomen must certainly be reckoned the large 
amount of healthy emotion he has stirred up in their 
sluggish natures. Nevertheless we cannot help think- 
ing that his good-bye to England was made less 
melancholy by the reflection that banquets, lord mayors, 
freedoms of cities, and all kinds of functions were 
silently receding in the past. But fame has obligations 
as well as high birth, and Lord Kitchener has met them 
with a fortitude worthy of Omdurman. 


It is impossible that Sir Edmund Monson can have 
made his speech at the banquet of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris without previously submitting its 
text to Lord Salisbury. The relation of an Ambassador 
to a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is that of a 
subordinate to a chief; and we can imagine that Lord 
Salisbury is the last man to allow his Ambassadors to 
take liberties. We are therefore driven to the con- 
clusion that Lord Salisbury has deliberately chosen this 
method of making a communication to the French 
Government on the Soudanese question. We never 
have admired the new diplomacy, for we see nothing 
but danger in statesmen appealing from one another to 
an unskilled public and an irresponsible press. But 
this latest development strikes us as the most ob- 
jectionable of all. ‘‘It is not the usual function of an 
Ambassador,” pleaded Sir Edward Monson, ‘‘especially 
when speaking in the capital of the country to which he 
is accredited, to attempt a public defence of. the 
Government which he represents,” or, we may add, a 
public defiance of the Government to which he is 
accredited. 


For that is what the speech amounts to. Sir Edmund 
Monson told the French Government and people, as 
plainly as words can say it, that if the ‘‘petty man- 
ceuvre” of setting up French schools as rivals of 
Lord Kitchener’s college at Khartoum was persisted in, 
Great Britain would declare a protectorate over Egypt. 
But is this extraordinary irritability at the prospect of 
the little Soudanese learning French as well as English 
quite worthy of us? It should be remembered that 
there is.already a considerable French population in 
Egypt, and that French as well as English is common 


amongst the natives; indeed, at Cairo it is more so. 
Cairo will probably become a great commercial centre, 
so that to deprive the young Soudanese of the chance 
of learning French is to handicap him. Surely it is 
rather inconsistent, as well as undignified, on our patt 
to clamour for the ‘‘ open door” in commerce, and to 
slam it in education. Even if M. Deloncle himself 
were to be appointed Professor of History at Khartoum, 
we might regard the event without losing our tempers. 


There were many good things in this speech at the 
Hotel Continental, such as the pointed rebuke of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s ‘‘bluster,” and the determination 
to be courteous even at the risk of being branded as 
‘* priggish.” But on the whole we are not inclined to 
encourage Sir Edmund Monson in his new réle of a 
political post-prandial orator. Let him stick to his last, 
and leave the perorating business to others who do it 
better. There was one elaborate passage about shooting 
stars and political stars and meteoric displays and 
corruscations of eloquence and ‘‘ luminous components 
of the constellation ” and ‘‘ minor members of the stellar 
system emitting beams,” &c., which smelt horribly of 
the lamp. It is no doubt a golden rule of composition 
to cut out all the fine passages before delivering your 
work to the public. Diplomacy is a close and exclusive 
career, while platform-speaking is a vulgar accom- 
plishment. Why cannot his Excellency be satisfied 
with his own profession? His only excuse is that he 
was presumably acting under the orders of Lord 
Salisbury, who has thrown himself so heartily into Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme that he regards a scholastic rival 
as a national enemy. 


The opening of the newly-rebuiit Opéra Comique in 
Paris on Wednesday night leads to the conclusion that 
the Bourbons were not the only Frenchmen who 
steadfastly refused to imbibe knowledge and to dis- 
regard senseless tradition. The error deliberately 
committed one hundred and fifteen years ago from 
sheer vanity has been repeated for the second time, 
and the building will be as much of a death-trap, 
in the event of a fire breaking out during a perform- 
ance, as it has hitherto been. Apparently not one of 
the three architects is to blame, and least of all the 
first one. In 1782 it was decided to build a new 
theatre for the so-called Italian actors, who had already 
left off acting or singing in Italian, and who were 
miserably cramped at the erstwhile Hotel de Bourgogne 
in the Rue Mauconseil, apart from the danger of. being 
roasted alive, which was the fate of some of. their fellow- 
players two years previously when the second Opera 
House of the Palais-Royal was burnt down. 
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Heurtier, who was entrusted with the plans of the new 
theatre on the present site, was a sensible man and pro- 
ceeded quite rationally. His first idea was to build 
en reculé on the ground at his disposal, z.e., to have a 
large open space between the front of the structure and 
the Boulevard des Italiens, which idea would not only 
have contributed to the beauty of the pile itself but to 
the comfort of the spectators. The vanity of the actor- 
singers upset his plans. Inordinately proud of their 
title of ‘‘ Comedians in Ordinary to the King,” they 
were afraid of being confounded with their humbler 
brethren who occupied the booths much farther east, 
viz., on the actual Boulevard du Temple; and they 
compelled Heurtier to erect his theatre with its back 
to the Boulevard des Italiens. Space in that mag- 
nificent thoroughfare growing more valuable as time 
went on, that back was masked by three houses 
fronting the Boulevard. They might have been bought 
for £80,000, but the authorities refused to supply the 
money. So everything remains as it was until the next 
catastrophe. 


The commentators who have so recklessly indulged in 
suggestions and surmises as to the works laid under 
contribution by Dumas for his ‘‘ Three Musketeers,” 
seem to have overlooked the fact that in the first 
place Dumas’ principal collaborateur was originally a 
professor of history ; in the second place that Courtely 
de Sandras—and not Sandras de Courtely, as they have 
it—edited many other ‘‘memoirs” besides those of 
M. d’Artagnan. Together with the oft-mentioned book 
Auguste Maquet bought ‘‘ Les Aventures du Comte de 
Rochefort, racontées par lui-méme.” We need scarcely 
remind the would-be commentators that this Comte de 
Rochefort is ‘‘ the Man of Meung,” the accomplice of 
Milady, |’Ame damnée of Cardinal Richelieu, or rather 
une seconde Ame damnée, the first being le pére Joseph, 
whose real name was du Tremblay. It was from ‘‘ Les 
Aventures du Comte de Rochefort” that Dumas took 
many things, and notably the main idea of the plot 
relating to Milady. The ‘‘ brandmark” on the latter’s 
shoulder is not an invention of Dumas. It was found 
on the shoulder of the Comte de Rochefort’s step- 
mother, by the Comte’s father. Her maiden name was 
Madeleine de Caumont. Another work to which Dumas 
was greatly indebted was Bouillier’s ‘‘ Histoire Militaire 
de la Maison de France,” and a third little book 
mentioned by Michelet in his ‘‘ Histoire de France,” 
entitled ‘‘ Journal de M. le Cardinal, Duc de Richelieu, 
qu'il a fait durant le Grand Orage de la Cour, és 
années 1630 jusqu’A 1644.” 


The most noticeable thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Wakefield was the change of view as to 
our relations with Russia. In the ‘‘long spoon ” 
speech he said that an understanding with Russia 
was virtually impossible ; now he clearly considers such 
an understanding possible and necessary. His reply to 
Mr. Asquith’s charge of inconsistency in having at one 
moment boasted of Britain’s glorious isolation and at 
another advocated an alliance, was ingenious. England 
is ‘‘ gloriously isolated” in her ability to defend her 
own exclusive interests ; but she needs an ally when 
she is called upon to assist in the promotion of the 
interests of others. Then as to the future of the 
Empire, Mr. Chamberlain goes so far as to anticipate a 
time when the Colonies will send representatives to 
Westminster. That is a big step in advance of the 
usual official caution in discussing Imperial federation. 


One more point to Lord Rosebery. (Must we put the 
**score”’ to the credit of sharpness, finesse or breadth 
of sympathy ?) Lord Salisbury, speaking the plainest 
truth, remarks that the successful establishment of the 
Kitchener College is a matter for the rich. Lord 
Rosebery, coming in late, caps this dull statement of 
fact with a spontaneous appeal to the “ shillings of 
the poor.” How beautiful! Picture the over-crowded, 
under-fed, apathetic East-ender running to the Mansion 
House, the moment he can escape from the pressure of 
the workshop, to drop his mite in the box. 


Contrast this clever play with Sir William Harcourt’s 
bluffing. Is any one in the whole world taken in by 
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those seemingly unending letters to the ‘‘ Times’? 
Doubtless, Mr. Balfour will be gratified with Sir 
William’s qualified approval, but Mr. Balfour has con- 
siderable knowledge both of Sir William Harcourt and 
his career, which enables him to form an unfortunately 
accurate estimate of the value of Sir William’s testi- 
monial. The spectacle of a statesman, the champion of 
undenominationalism (the monstrous word is not ours), 
theformer colleague of Mr. Gladstone, turning in his latter 
days to the bad feeling born of ecclesiastical partisan- 
ship as his last resource, could hardly edify any man, 
though it may delight some of like nature with Sir 
William’s lieutenant, the disturber of congregations, 
but certainly not the intellectual nature of the present 
leader of the House of Commons, unless in one of his 
most cynical moods, when it might delight him infinitely. 


The ridiculous persons, whose idea of protestantism 
is the divorce of ‘‘that which God hath joined together” 
—religion and beauty—are really becoming something 
more than a bore. Let them eschew beauty, if they 
will ; let them reinstate ugliness in our churches if, by 
legitimate argument, they can persuade a majority to 
agree with them; but they must not make themselves 
a nuisance to society. Policy and a conciliatory spirit 
have allowed them, perhaps rightly, far more grace 
than they deserve; but concessions to violence are 
dangerous at all times. The Dean of St. Paul’s may 
have acted wisely, but it is questionable whether even 
a temporary concession should be made to the protest 
against the processional cross. It would be well for 
the Church if the Dean could spare some of this con- 
ciliatory spirit for Board schools, and especially Board- 
school teachers. Conciliation with kindliness in that 
quarter is not a concession to prejudice, to put it no 
higher, but is simple justice. We are not surprised, as 
we are not particularly pleased, that the ‘‘ Protestant ” 
storm in a teacup has driven many into the English 
Church Union. 


Oxford is quiet; in fact asleep. The girls are con- 
tent to have no degrees for the present, and their 
champions, it is said, do not mean to take the field 
again for the year; which argues a much _ better 
spirit in the Oxford girls than showed itself on a 
famous occasion in the Cambridge undergraduates. 
Nor is the University’s slumber troubled by a proposal 
to abolish ‘‘ Mods,” and reduce the honours course 
from four years to three, a proposal we should in all 
likelihood never have so much as heard of, were it not 
ee with the support of the Regius Professor of 

reek. 


Klondyke can boast at least one very rare, if not 
unique feature. With a considerable population, in- 
volving more legal business than its numbers warrant, 
Dawson contains but one, if even one, English barrister. 
Not that English barristers are there denied the right 
of hearing. Not at all; but they have not yet found 
their way thither. Surely this should ring through the 
courts of England’s home of failures, the Temple! Is 
there a spot in all the world where there is so much 
ability locked up in idleness—idleness by reason of want 
of work, not distaste for it? The Temple is the saddest 
place in all England. We are not forgetting the Clarkes, 
the Lawson Waltons, the Eldons and the Bankses; but 
they are few compared with a large army we know, 
whom the world does not know. 


Londoners who grumble at having to pay the metro- 
politan electric lighting companies sixpence per Board 
of Trade unit may derive some consolation from the 
knowledge of what electric light costs in Klondyke. 
The Dawson Electric Light and Power Company 
charges the householders of Dawson City £1 per 
electric lamp per week, and guarantees that each lamp 
will burn eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for 
nine months out of the twelve! That brings home to 
one what life in the Arctic regions is like, and it is 
awful to think of the amount of the Dawsonian’s 
lighting bill at the end of the year. The most modest 
tenement would require three lamps, one would say, 
which, at the above price, would come to £150 a year. 
These rates are cheerfully paid by the miners, and are 
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not so exorbitant when it is remembered that a tallow 
dip costs a dollar in Dawson City. The electric light 
company was formed, and its capital subscribed on the 
spot, in gold dust, by the miners themselves. 


We have so often been compelled to criticise and 
condemn the decisions of country magistrates that it is 
only fair to praise them when they do exceeding well. 
On Monday last the Croydon magistrates refused to 
commit the Christian-Scientist, Mrs. Mills, on the 
charge of having ‘‘feloniously killed” poor Harold 
Frederic. The Treasury counsel, Mr. Avory, had 
already withdrawn the charge agaiust Miss Kate Lyon 
—a charge which the Treasury should hardly have 
brought in face of Mr. Justice Hawkins’ recent judg- 
ment. But the magistrates, wiser than Lord Desart, 
had evidently taken Mr. Justice Hawkins’ decision to 
heart: they felt it was impossible to pursue a person 
acting conscientiously as if she had acted carelessly or 
malevolently. By-the-bye, what Montaigne wrote of 
the doctors is worth recalling at the present moment. 
‘*Why do they always cheat the patient,” he asks, 
‘*with foolish promises of an early cure, if it be not 
in order to get the imagination of the patient to supply 
the shortcomings of their drugs?” 


The Government programme for next session will be 
more seriously affected than is generally supposed by 
the judgment of the House of Lords on Tuesday in the 
most important case that has arisen under Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act. The question at issue was 
whether, when a tenant for life under a settlement 
surrenders his interest in his lifetime to the remainder- 
man, estate duty is, or is not, payable on the former’s 
death, and the Lords have unanimously decided that it 
is not. The result is that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have a good deal less money to play with 
than in previous sessions, for his receipts from death 
duties will be diminished, and he will also have to pro- 
vide for the repayment of many exactions during the 
last three years which now turn out to have been 
illegal. It is understood that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will try to put himself right by legislation, but it may 
be doubted whether this idea will meet with much favour 
on the Ministerial side. The Somerset House authori- 
ties have cut a sorry figure throughout the affair, for 
they placed at least three conflicting interpretations 
upon the Act, and at last adopted one that has now 
been rejected by the Courts. 


Much good may come of some recent cases which have 
drawn public atteatioa to the use and abuse of advertise- 
ments. The spread of popular literature has afforded the 
crafty and the unprincipled an opportunity, of which they 
have not been slow to take advantage. Some papers, 
usually regarded as respectable, do not hesitate to 
print grossly improper announcements, but salve their 
conscience by trebling and even quadrupling their 
average scale. That the vendors and the tricksters 
drive a thriving business is proved by their readiness to 
pay the enhanced price. Not the least pernicious form 
assumed by these advertisements is that of an easy 
puzzle, each solution to be accompanied by a sum of 
money. As a rule the victims are errand-boys and 
servant-girls, whose propensity for gambling is truly 
astonishing. Messrs. Harmsworth, by refusing to take 
any more advertisements of this sort, have acted rightly, 
and others who are concerned with popular literature 
would do well to copy their example. 


There were many suggestive speculations in Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s lecture on ‘‘Ideal London.” Perhaps 
the most practical was the diversion of the heavy 
traffic by deep electric railways. It is simply pre- 
posterous that the carriage of heavy goods in transit 
through London should be made in waggons which 
have to crawl through the streets. All the railway 
stations should be connected with one another by a 
network of deep level lines, which would at least rid the 
streets of the obstructive vans of the railway companies. 
Mr. Harrison may be right in his assertion that the 
causes of the enormous size of London are temporary, 
and that the metropolis of the future will be reduced to 
a couple of millions, but we doubt it. Their com- 
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mercial importance has passed from other cities, such 
as Antwerp and Venice, but then it was because political 
power passed from their citizens. Unless the smoke 
should drive away the Court, the Parliament and the 
Stock Exchange, London will always be the key of the 
empire. 


The Bishop of London is getting to work in earnest on 
the next Church Congress. At the first meeting of 
the Subjects Committee, held last Monday, it was 
decided to have eight large meetings and no sectional 
ones, except on the evening of the working men’s 
gathering, when there will be several small meetings 
running concurrently. The subject list has been pro- 
visionally settled, and, apparently, parish councils and 
the eternal ritual question will figure prominently. We 
hope the Committee will, as is not improbable, devote 
one meeting to Church music. Circumstances will make 
an Albert Hall gathering peculiarly suitable to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. All the paraphernalia of ‘‘talent”’ 
and instruments will be at hand. 


‘*By reason” (to quote the words of the official 
announcement of last Saturday) ‘‘that he is incapaci- 
tated by physical infirmity from the due performance of 
his duties,” the Bishop of Bangor has made the formal 
resignation of his See. This step was determined upon 
some months ago, and the sole cause of the delay has 
been the time required by the Ecclesiastical Commission 
to make the necessary arrangements. So sad a close 
to the official life of so popular a Welshman has silenced 
all criticism, and even the strongest Liberationists 
among his countrymen, when the Bishop’s name is men- 
tioned, are full of sympathy and eulogy. Dr. Lloyd’s 
services to Welsh education and Welsh literature fully 
merit the praise which he is now receiving. At Friars’ 
School, Bangor, and Christ College, Brecon, he proved 
himself one of the greatest Welsh schoolmasters of the 
century, and his Welsh Church Hymn-book will long 
aid the devotions of Welsh Churchmen. It is no 
reflection on the Bishop, but it is no small misfortune 
to Wales, that through his protracted ill-health Church 
organization and Church defence have not gained more 
than they have by his administrative capacity and 
thorough knowledge of the Welsh character. 


In view of the rapid development in the culture of 
sub-tropical vegetable products in the southern portions 
of the Russian Empire, a special exhibition is being 
organized at Moscow. This exhibition will be of con- 
siderable interest to an important class of British manu- 
facturers. It will contain a complete collection of the 
most improved implements and appliances now in use 
in various parts of the world in the culture of sub- 
tropical plants. During the last ten years the produc- 
tion of Russian cotton has more than doubled; the 
tea-plant is now successfully cultivated in the Caucasus; 
an immense number of new plants have been acclimatised 
in Turkestan ; while the output of some of the finer kinds 
of tobacco and silk has more than quadrupled since 
1895. Nearly all the machinery, tools and appliances, 
for which this new development of the southern dis- 
tricts of Asiatic Russia entails an ever-increasing 
demand, are now supplied by Belgian and German 
manufacturers, while the seeds required for the new 
plants that have been largely introduced of late years 
are chiefly obtained from French dealers. There is no 
doubtthat British manufacturers nowsupplying India and 
the Colonies with implements specially adapted for the 
requirements of agriculture in sub-tropical regions would 
find a valuable market in many portions of the Caucasus 
and Turkestan. 


The chief lesson of the November foreign trade re- 
turns is that our contemporaries, when they expressed 
their joy at the increased exports and decreased imports 
in the October returns, were crying before they were 
out of the wood. Again, it was an instance of 
the spurt that failed. The October increase in the 
exports of home produce of £579,967 has whittled 
down in November to an increase of £46,613, leaving 
a decrease on the eleven months of £ 2,635,438. On 
the other hand, the October decrease in the imports of 
£443,090 is changed in November to an increase of 
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4903,402, bringing the eleven months’ increase up to 
over fifteen and a half millions! Nor has the rate of 
increase in the re-export business been maintained ; it 
was £493,904 in October, and only £302,008 in 
November. Looking at the details of the November 
returns, we see that it is only big increases in the ex- 
port of coal and machinery and mill-work that prevents 
the smail total growth from being converted into a very 
heavy decrease, and for various reasons this is nota 
circumstance for jubilation. The imports are yet more 
alarming in their nature; they show that two-thirds of 
the increase consist of fully manufactured articles. 


The Americans are an original people. We are often 
told we must not judge them by our insular standard. 
By what standard ought we to judge the chaplain to the 
House of Representatives ? This excellent man offered 
up thanksgiving at the beginning of the war because 
God had allowed the world to behold the wonderful 
sight of a great nation like the United States going to 
war, not for gain, but humanity’s sake. Now that the 
war is over, and, as it happens, the Americans have 
gained, he kindly reminds his beaten enemy of their 
defeat by asking God to ‘‘ uphold that stricken people.” 
The Deity, we understand, is to raise up what America 
knocked down. We are sure all this was meant well, 
but the way of putting itis not European. 


A new departure is marked by the trawling ex- 
periments recently conducted on the coast of New 
South Wales, under Government auspices and the 
personal supervision of Mr. Frank Farnell, M.L.A, 
aboard the ‘‘ Thetis.” The results of the expedition 
appear, from the report just to hand, to have been most 
encouraging, demonstrating beyond a doubt the much- 
criticised trawling possibilities of those seas. Nor 
were the hauls without their scientific value, and a 
member of the Sydney Museum staff, who accompanied 
the expedition, has brought back a valuable collection 
of specimens, chiefly invertebrates, but also including 
more than one new species of fish. 


No one would rightly disparage the excellent work of 
the Ceylon missionaries, especially in the matter of 
education, but it is open to question if the Buddhists 
are wholly gainers from their efforts. The natives 
already possess an excellent moral code, and conversion 
too often means just civilisation, and civilisation means, 
among other things, cheap brandy. The results are 
partially shown by the statistics of crime for last year, 
when it appears that, in the south of the island, one 
person out of every 568 committed a serious crime. 


Tea planters in Ceylon are confronted with a new 
bogey in the guise of Orthesta insignis. This entomo- 
logical curiosity derives its title from a Frenchman 
named Dorthes, who seems to have discovered and 
classified it towards the close of the last century. It 
traces its descent from the family of Coccide, but belongs 
to the homopterous, as opposed to the hemipterous, 
branch; that is to say, its wings are of uniform texture, 
unlike those of its half-brother, better known but known 
for worse, the bug, whose wings are partly hard and 
partly soft. It is a small scale insect, covered with a 
white, waxy secretion, and varies in length from one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch. It is appallingly prolific. 
The male has wings, but the female is apterous. At 
present it is reported to have specially attacked lantana, 
for which it deserves our thanks, and, so far, has done 
little damage to tea. So we may hope that no more 
will be heard of the pest, as it generally confines itself 
to one species of plant. There is no record of this insect 
in Sir Emerson Tennant’s exhaustive book, and the 
natural history collections of the British Maseum do 
not contain a specimen. 


There are two claimants to the title of ‘‘ Father of 
the House of Commons.” We hear that the younger 
claimant, Mr. W. W. Bramston Beach, is described by 
the Parliamentary friends of the elder as the ‘‘ Young 
Pretender,” whilst the elder, Sir John Mowbray, is 
described by the friends of the younger as the ‘‘ Old 
Pretender.” 
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LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


© ‘T day was fine, and we resolved to go by 

Keddlestone, the seat of Lord Scarsdale, that I 
might see his Lordship’s fine house. I was struck with 
the magnificence of the building, and the extensive 
park, with the finest verdure, covered with deer, and 
cattle and sheep, delighted me. ‘One should think 

(said I) that the proprietor of all this must be happy.’— 

‘ Nay, Sir, (said Johnson) all this excludes but one evil 

—poverty.’” Boswell obviously provoked Johnson into 

uttering this piece of cant, for no one knew better than 

the Doctor that poverty includes most of the evils of 
this world; and no one has dwelt more emphatically 
upon the enormous advantages of a settled rank and 
the cultivated and commodious life of such a home as 
Kedleston. To these advantages Mr. George Curzon 
added those of an imposing carriage, the rhetorical ear 
and tongue and a genuine interest in big political 
questions. He never shook off the faintly priggish 
manners of an Eton intellectual, and these manners do 
not exactly make for popularity at school or at the 
University. For schoolboys and undergraduates, most 
of them, that is, are romantic creatures, who give their 
smiles and hands from any motive but that of calcula- 
tion. Troops of friends, of course, came later, but they 
were mature men of the world, who looked upon the 
unformed statesman as a trainer looks upon a promising 
colt. About some men’s career there is a monotony of 
success which robs it of half its interest. The lives of 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, for instance, will 

never fascinate posterity like those of Mr. Disraeli and 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The absence of difficulty, of danger, 

of struggle, is unexciting, and the palate is easily cloyed 

by a surfeit of virtues and victories. Something of this 

lack of interest attaches to Mr. George Curzon’s rapid 

and easy ascent. The one thing his friends have to 

fear, besides his health, is the fact that his merit has 

never passed through any but the most indulgent pro- 

bation, and that his virtue has never been tried by any 

real difficulty or real struggle. Lord Curzon is now 

entering upon a wider arena than the floor of the House 

of Commons, an arena as wide as the world itself, 

where deeds go for more than words, and where his 

performances will be necessarily subjected to sterner 

canons of criticism than those of a popular assembly 
proverbially lenient towards aristocratic youngsters. 

‘* Mark ambition’s march sublime 
Up to power’s meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed envy sees him climb, 
And sickens at the sight.” 

There was something of this, of course, for envy is 
the shadow of success. There were a good many 
ambitious young men, who entered Parliament before 
or at the same time as Mr. George Curzon, and who 
would have been more than human had they not 
occasionally felt a sickening sense of injustice. For 
were they not muzzled by the orders of their leaders, by 
the manceuvres of the Whips, even by the oblivious eye 
of the Speaker? Mr. Curzon had but to intimate, in 
his splendid manner, to the Whips his desire to inter- 
vene in the debate, when, quick as lightning, the 
message was conveyed to the Chair, the lobbies and 
the Ministers’ rooms. Veterans who had grown grey 
in the Government of India, who had stayed famines, 
moved armies and punished princes, found that the 
House of Commons preferred the smooth and empty 
periods of a youth to the ripe fruits of their ex- 
perience. Truly, two Front Benches hanging with 
rapt attention upon his lips are enough to spoil any 
man, young or old; and it has to be said that in the 
Parliament of 1886 Mr. Curzon was disliked in many 
quarters, and despised in some. Nor were his speeches 
of a very remarkable order, either as to matter or 
manner to the casual listener or reader. They were not 
distinguished by originality or profundity of thought, or 
closeness of reasoning, or any remarkable felicity of 
phrase ; and they were unrelieved by a gleam of humour. 
They were delivered pompously in that resonant voice 
which is so curiously devoid of pathos. But the 
close and experienced observer detected two rare 
qualities in the speeches of this young man, a 
cautious resolution not to commit himself beyond 
the necessities of the case in hand, and, at the same 
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time, a fearless grasp of the broad principles of imperial 

litics. The Parliament of 1886, however, was not 
Mr. Curzon’s opportunity, for he was only Under- 
Secretary for India during the latter part of it, and the 
House of Commons is unable, or wisely unwilling, to 
interfere much in the affairs of India. It was in 1892, 
on the Front Opposition bench, that Mr. Curzon began 
to build up his reputation ; and indeed there is no more 
favourable position for that operation if a man has any 
rhetorical aptitude. Mr. Curzon loved hard hitting so 
much that he too often mistook rudeness for repartee ; 
but in opposition that is considered a fault on the right 
side, and the man who could belabour Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Henry Fowler and Sir Charles Dilke with 
loud-sounding blows rapidly rose in popularity. Mr. 
Curzon’s acceptance of the post of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in 1895 was the beginning of his serious 
career. The lead of the House of Commons in Foreign 
Affairs is a great opportunity in ordinary circumstances. 
But in 1895 it happened that we had just entered upon 
that period of international unrest to which Mr. Balfour 
alluded at Bristol, and which focusses the feverish 
attention of the public upon its developments. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime, and Mr. Curzon took full 
advantage of it. Next to Mr. Balfour, the Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs was the most considerable 
man in the House of Commons. His faults were for- 
gotten, as his good qualities shone more strongly every 
day. His dauntless, if somewhat disdainful, courage, 
the copiousness of his vocabulary, his dexterity 
in debate, his lofty and single-minded sense of duty, 
began to tell irresistibly. The unwearied industry, 
which drove the traveller to write bulky volumes 
in the bedroom of his hotel or the cabin of his 
ship, stood the Under-Secretary in good stead, and 
enabled him to master the complicated details of politics 
“from China to Peru.” Men began to remember that 
George Curzon could laugh heartily over a good story, 
and that he could be, if he chose, a genial and hospit- 
able friend. In a word, the voice of detraction was 
silenced and the world once more was driven to acknow- 
ledge that Fortune was justified of her choice. 

Lord Curzon had the supreme wisdom not to outstay 
his popularity, and to leave the House of Commons 
when at the zenith of his fame. He goes, as we have 
said, to a sphere where his mettle must be subjected to 
a far severer test than hitherto. The ceremonial part 
of the Viceroy’s duties Lord Curzon may be trusted to 
perform magnificently. But for the first time in his life 
Lord Curzon will be called upon, not to represent 
sonorously the ideas of other people, but to take the 
initiative. It is true that it is customary to describe 
the modern Viceroy as a puppet moved by a wire from 
Downing Street. But the wire has two ends, and it 
depends what sort of man is at either end. We shall 
not be surprised if Lord Curzon has as much to say to 
the future government of India as Lord George Hamilton. 
We have only one word of entreaty for the new Viceroy, 
by way of a send-off. Let him beware of fanatics! We 
do not mean native fanatics—our military and police 
organization are now so perfect that they have ceased 
to be the greatest danger of our dusky Empire. Let 
Lord Curzon beware of official fanatics, of frontier 
fanatics, on both sides, and of currency fanatics! If in 
the midst of this Sahara-waltz of official fanatics, civil 
and military, Lord Curzon can keep his head, he is 
of heroic mould, and his work will be classical. In 
choosing an Irish peerage, Lord Curzon has reserved 
the right of re-entering the House of Commons as an 
ex-Viceroy. This has never been done before ; but it is 
our hope, as it is our belief, that after five years’ 
brilliant administration of our Eastern Empire, Lord 
Curzon will revisit the scene of his early triumphs with 
a greatly enhanced reputation. 


AUSTRIA. 


pence JOSEPH, Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary, must of late have tasted to the full 
their woe, of whom all men speak well. Every State 
has sent him congratulations and good wishes on 
his Imperial Jubilee, the heterogeneous collection of 
races who~go to make up his own subjects vied with 
one another in expressing their love and affection for 
their Sovereign, yet all the while no one in Europe knew 
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better than he that the one question discussed wherever 
statesmen congregate was how long would the Dual 
Monarchy last, and what would arise out of the chaos 
following on its dissolution. The Monarchy in its 
present form has only a history of one generation, 
and although the danger at first apprehended—that of 
a violent rupture and an appeal to arms by Hungary 
against Austria—has practically disappeared, time has 
developed dangers even more gravely menacing, and 
as evil fate would have it, never were those difficulties 
so irrepressible as in this year of jubilee. The 
Ausgleich has been known to give trouble before and 
Czechs to be unruly, and it was seldom that a crisis 
was not impending or in active eruption in one or 
other of the twenty parliaments that furnish Europe 
with a ‘‘horrible example” of the dangers of Home 
Rule, but never before have evils so crowded upon 
the hapless Emperor. Parliamentary Government has 
broken down amid scenes of scandalous violence alike 
in Vienna and in Prague. At the moment when 
hopes were entertained that, after almost interminable 
negotiations, something like a settlement might be 
arrived at in Cisleithania, the tempest broke out 
unexpectedly in Transleithania. Hungary, which 
hitherto had set an example to the other half of the 
Monarchy, finds itself within three weeks of the end of 
the financial year with no budget voted, no Ausgleich 
and no vote on account, while to crown all, this week 
comes the news that the Speaker of the Lower House 
and the Minister for Croatia have resigned, the Liberal 
party is going to pieces, and the position of Baron 
Banffy, the Premier, is seriously shaken. 

To any one who attempts for a little to follow and to 
understand the bewildering complexity of the situation, 
the miracle at first seems to be, not that the Monarchy 
is in trouble now, but that it has survived so long. 
All the things that we are accustomed to regard as 
essential, or at least desirable, in a stabie kingdom— 
community of race, of language, of religion, of historic 
associations and aspirations—were lacking in the 
empire which Francis Joseph, a lad of eighteen, 
suddenly found himself called upon to govern in the 
Year of Revolutions. Hungary was in open and suc- 
cessful rebellion against Austria, a revolution that was 
only quelled by the humiliating expedient of calling in 
Russian troops to help the Emperor to crush his own 
subjects. Since then Francis Joseph has been more 
than once at war, and has been universally unsuc- 
cessful, nor has his diplomacy been more fortunate 
than his generalship. He has lost provinces and 
armies, and under him Austria has sunk from its proud 
position of leadership to that of the least of the Great 
Powers ; Parliamentary Government has, as we have 
seen, been reduced to chaos; a financial deadlock is 
imminent between the two halves of the Monarchy ; 
there is no governing race to which to appeal; the 
Austrians of German race are in a hopeless minority, 
even in the Austrian Empire, while in the Hungarian 
Kingdom they scarcely count ; the Magyars themselves 
are being steadily outnumbered in Hungary; the 
Roumanians in Transylvania show themselves irrecon- 
cilable ; the Slav majority in Austria is broken up into 
many factions— Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Serbo- 
Croats and Slovens, who, although powerful as a 
means of local annoyance, have as yet displayed no 
capacity for united political action, or indeed for action 
of any sort except obstruction and disorder. Such in 
the barest outline is the situation in Austria-Hungary 
in the year of the Emperor-King’s Jubilee. 

Will there then necessarily be in the near future 
revolution on the Danube? We do not think so, and 
the reason is that, strong as are the forces making 
for disruption, the forces imperatively indicating an 
outward semblance of unity are stronger still. With 
the exception of the Roumanians on the far Eastern 
border, to whom we have already alluded, and who 
would find a refuge among their kinsfolk across the 
border, there is not one of the many races that go to 
make up the Dual Monarchy that does not, even in its 
most exuberant moments, dread the possible results of 
a break-up of the power of which Talleyrand said that, 
if it did not already exist, it would have to be invented. 
The Czechs, in spite of their dreamy particularism and 
of their tendencies to mistake memories for prophesies, 
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know that an independent Bohemian kingdom is im- 
possible, that when the crash came they would be 
ground to powder in the struggle between Teuton and 
Slav. The Poles in Galicia may rail against the head- 
ship of Vienna, but they certainly have no wish to 
exchange their present easy-fitting autonomy for the 
grim tyranny of St. Petersburg, and the same applies 
to the smaller Slav groups, who may occasionally listen 
to the apostles of Pan-Slavism, but who know that in 
exchanging the Austrian rule for Russian they would 
be jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. Even 
the Hungarians, with their splendid military and 
political qualities, could not stand alone in Europe, and 
the Pan-Germanic Austrians, although undoubtedly the 
‘* Gross-deutsch” idea is growing among them, are an 
easy-going, pleasure-loving race who are not much in 
love with the Prussian drill-sergeant. Everybody 
knows that the acquisition, open or disguised, of Galicia 
by Russia, or of the German provinces by Germany, 
would be the signal for a struggle to which the Franco- 
Prussian war would be child’s play, and no one is 
anxious to start the conflagration. 

Russia will certainly not seek to precipitate matters, 
no matter what Pan-Slavist emissaries may say. Her 
hands are too full elsewhere, and her game in Central 
Europe obviously is to conciliate Austria and detach her 
from the triple alliance rather than to threaten her unity. 
But is it impossible to imagine a juncture in which the 
Pan-Germanic and anti-clerical parties in the Austrian 
provinces would find themselves forced to turn in real 
earnest to Berlin? Every true German looks forward 
to the day when ‘‘ das ganze Deutschland” will spread 
without interruption from the Adriatic to the Baltic and 
the North Sea, and the present Emperor is the greatest 
of ‘*Great Germans.” The obstacles and drawbacks 
are many ; they need not be enumerated here. But the 
tendency is there, and, unless the new German Empire 
undergoes a premature catastrophe, the ideal will, 
sooner or later, be realised. The recent expulsions 
from Germany of Slavs of various races—Austrian 
subjects—is, from this point of view, significant of 
much. The Emperor William is known to dread the 
Slav invasion—to regard it as the great peril of Europe. 
Only last year M. de Blowitz published the words used 
by the Emperor to M. Jules Simon on the occasion of 
the Labour Conference in Berlin, in which he spoke of 
the ‘‘ expansion envahissante et continue dont I’Europe 
est menacée par une de ses races.” He is now trying 
to meet this Slav expansion, which threatens, as the 
German papers put it, to ‘‘ denationalise ” Eastern and 
Southern Prussia by expulsions. The same process of 
denationalisation is going on much more rapidly in the 
German provinces of Austria, and Berlin may some 
day decide that if it is not to be altogether cut off from 
the Adriatic—and it will fight to the last rather than 
permit that—the time for extending the black, white 
and red banner over all Germans has arrived. Austria 
would then be in the melting-pot. Bohemia, a Slav 
wedge in the very heart of the German Empire, would, 
of course, have to go with the Austrian provinces, and 
Hungary under a king—a Hapsburg or another—would 
be isolated, the last remnant of a great empire, doomed 
to disaster unless joined by a firm alliance to the 
extended ‘‘Great Germany.” That is a possible future 
—some will say a probable, even a necessary one. We 
need not indicate the risks, involved in such a trans- 
ference of powers: they are tremendous, and we believe 
the Germans, whether in Austria or in North Germany, 
will think many times before invoking them by some 
move prompted by ambition or the apprehension of 
danger. The greatest of European dangers is war, 
and the knowledge of that danger and of all it involves 
may for yet another generation ensure a peaceful future 
for Austria. 


TWO MESSAGES FROM THE STATES. 


‘THE Message which President McKinley addressed 
to Congress on Monday indicates in significant 
fashion the new place that America has now taken 
among the nations. By his own people the Message 
has been received with marked disappointment, but that 
only shows that the Americans, unlike the American 
President, have not yet realised the high duties and 
responsibilities to which they have made themselves 
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heirs. For it was inevitable that the Message should deal 
lengthily with the war, and the new empire which the 
war has yielded ; it was inevitable, also, that the treat- 
ment of that subject—with the peace negotiations still 
in progress—should be diplomatically vague. Vague- 
ness, indeed, is the chief characteristic of the Message, 
while along with this vagueness there is a commend- 
able sobriety of tone. The pean of victory over Spain 
is not pitched in the wonted- spread -eagle key. 
This is well; for nothing will serve the American 
people better at the present moment than a wise 
humility. They have assuredly achieved great things 
during the past year, but the part they will have 
to play in the future will tax all their strength, both 
physical and moral, in directions that are new to them 
and under alien conditions. To make an addition of 
75,000 men to their army and twelve ships to their 
navy is, therefore, an obvious requirement of the 
situation; what is not so obvious is the need of an 
instructed sobriety of mind in dealing with international 
affairs. This we find in the President’s Message, and 
we record our discovery with extreme satisfaction. 

Still more gratifying is it to find that the President, 
in his references to Great Britain, does not echo the 
cheap sentimentality of the hour. No doubt he com- 
mends the zeal with which our Consuls protected 
American subjects and American interests during the 
late war, and he expresses satisfaction with the fact’ 
that the relations of the United States and Great Britain 
are of the friendliest ; but he shows, as we sought to 
show last week, that such relationship can only be 
maintained upon a basis of reciprocal advantages in 
material interests. Hence he expressed the earnest 
wish that the negotiations pending between the United 
States and Canada should end in mutual satisfaction, 
that all the sources of discord and irritation should be 
removed. Hence, also, his references to China, in 
which he indicates with all clearness that in matters of 
trade and tariff the American Government will put itself 
in line with Great Britain in resenting any form of ex- 
clusive treatment. This is the kind of good-will between 
the two countries which we strongly favour—a good- 
will which is based upon material interests rather than 
upon sentiment. But there was an indication in the 
Message that this good-will may, in the future, touch 
upon sudden limits. The reference, for instance, to the 
Nicaragua Canal was somewhat imperious. We admit 
that the United States Government is justified in claim- 
ing full control over the Canal while it is being con- 
structed, but at the proper time we shall not fail to 
remind it that, under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, our 
rights in the Canal are quite equal to the American 
rights. If the Americans are willing to make the 
Nicaragua Canal a free highway, like the Suez Canal, 
we shall agree; if they are minded to make it a 
restricted possession of their own, we shall not agree. 

With this slight drawback we find the Presidential 
Message satisfactory; but this satisfaction cannot 
be extended to the Report, issued this week, of the 
Secretary to the United States Treasury. We do not 
grudge the author of this report his exultation over the 
phenomenal increase of American commerce during the 
last fiscal year. It is interesting to learn that the ex- 
port trade is the largest ever recorded, and that nearly 
all branches of the great manufacturing industries— 
iron, steel, leather, oils—shared in the increase. As 
competitors for part of that export trade we may wish 
that it had come to this country, but we fully recognise 
the fact that this increase is deserved by reason of 
American skill, abetted by American enterprise. We 
are being beaten, as traders, upon a fair field; but we 
do not find this fairness in the suggestions which the 
author of this Report offers to his Government regard- 
ing the carrying trade of the world. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is anxious to give the United States a 
mercantile marine. This is a patriotic desire, but we 
cannot approve of the methods by which this desire is 
sought to be attained. The American mercantile 
marine ought to be rehabilitated, according to Mr. 
Lyman Gage, by a thorough-going system of subsidies 
and gradual bounties. Restrictions are also to be de- 
vised whereby the coasting trade of America is to be 
confined to American-built vessels. More important 
still, Congress is to be asked to restrict the trade 
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tween the United States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, as 
well as the coasting trade of these islands, to vessels of 
American registry. We have read these proposals less 
with wonder than regret, and our regret became amuse- 
ment when we found their author calmly stating that 
‘these propositions are drawn from the current practices 
of our maritime competitors.” Is it the practice of Great 
Britain to impose restrictions in any of her Colonies 
upon the merchantmen of any country? It seems foolish 
to ask such a question ; but apparently it requires to be 


asked in Washington. The Treasury there appears to. 


be strangely ignorant of our free-trading policy, as well 
as strangely indifferent to its own consistency. For 
here is President McKinley advocating the policy of the 
open door in China, while Secretary Gage is insisting 
upon the policy of a closed door in Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. We commend the sinister disagreement be- 
tween these two policies to the consideration of the 
sentimentalists who urge an Anglo-American alliance. 
For ourselves, we prefer free trading alone to superfine 
sentiment and an ally. 


THE PARISIANS. 


RANCE, whether she cares to admit it or not, was, 
is, and probably will, to the end of time, be ruled by 
her capital in all her political and in most of her other 
concerns. After the taking of the Bastille, the Abbé 
(subsequently Cardinal) Maury was placed on the list of 
the proscribed by the faction of Philippe-Egalité. Maury 
got frightened and fled to Péronne, which town he re- 
presented in the States-General. Nominally he had 
turned traitor to the party that had elected him. The 
liberalism which had originally gained him his seat was 
not proof against the excesses committed in Paris. The 
plea, thoroughly valid as it was from a conscientious 
point of view, failed to commend itself to the Péronnese, 
who, however, did not hang their member there and 
then, as the Parisians would have done, but sent him 
back to the capital to receive the reward of his treachery 
there. Rivarol, the greatest wit and most uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Revolution, professed to inquire 
into the reasons for this shifting of the burden on the part 
of the Péronnese. The answer was as follows: ‘‘ Paris 
has the right of execution over the whole of the kingdom ; 
we ourselves never execute any one, unless he be a 
Picard, for we are not exactly the nation, like the 
Parisians.” Of course, Rivarol’s supposed inquiry was 
simply a mystification, but the supposed reply was 
the truest word ever spoken in jest. 

Nearly a century and a decade have gone by since 
then ; the Parisians still claim to be the nation, if not in 
so many words, at any rate by implication, and the 
claim, if not enthusiastically and nominally admitted by 
the bulk of Frenchmen, is not strenuously denied. This 
would lead one to infer that the Parisian is a superior 
creature, morally a man with an iron will, for good 
or for evil, or for both; intellectually, a master mind. 
Hence an inquiry into the state of feeling produced 
in Paris by the most recent events does not seem, 
upon the face of it, attended with many difficulties ; in 
reality it is beset with pitfalls. The Dreyfus affair has 
apparently monopolised public opinion in the capital for 
more than a twelvemonth; then came the Fashoda 
incident, and for two months after the up-springing of 
the latter question it bade fair, as far as the foreign 
observer could judge, to usurp the place of the other in 
the nation’s mind. It is no exaggeration to say that a 
third of all the available editorial space in every news- 
paper was taken up by those combined subjects. 
The logical conclusion, therefore, was that these sub- 
jects were a matter of life and death to the Parisians. 
In reality, not ten thousand out of the two millions of 
the capital’s inhabitants cared a straw for either; the 
rest were swayed hither and thither, much like a straw 
in a gust of wind, by this or that newspaper writer who 
had a sufficiently large stock of high-sounding phrases 
or invective at his command. This did not prevent 
the Parisian from being voluble, demonstrative, some- 
times ironical, and frequently enthusiastic in his turn ; 
nay, in a few instances he was willing to risk a battered 
hat or even a broken head in defence of what he fondly 
fancied to be his individual views ; but at bottom both 
affairs were absolutely indifferent to him. Nay, more. 
In spite of everything that has been said, if a thorough 
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inquiry could have been made, it would have been found 
that the Fashoda business practically iuterested him 
more than the ultimate fate of Alfred Dreyfus, not be- 
cause the retention of Marchand’s ‘‘settlement” re+ 
presented a possible extension of French colonial 
possessions, but because the surrender of that ‘‘ settle- 
ment” was associated in his mind with an attempt to 
diminish French military glory. 

At present both questions are temporarily swamped 
by a third which cropped up unexpectedly at the be- 
ginning of this week, namely, the possible postpone- 
ment of the Exhibition of 1g00. Fashoda, perhaps, 
touched the Parisian in his craving for glory; the 
rumoured postponement touches him in his pocket, and, 
of the two characteristics of the Parisian, the latter is the 
stronger. The thought that the fondly anticipated 
harvest of gold is to be snatched from him just as he 
was preparing for its gathering is likely to exaspe- 
rate the Parisian; for, tall talk notwithstanding, the 
average Parisian is either a shopkeeper or an innkeeper 
at heart, and to deprive him of his most profitable cus- 
tomers is an offence which he will not readily forgive to 
the Government. What is more, the Government 
knows it. 

When Sébastien Mercier called Paris ‘‘ la guinguette 
du monde,” he simply stated an old fact in a new form. 
Long before the clever Bohemian wrote his spirited 
sketches of the capital, it had become the playground 
of the downright idle as well as of the more cultured 
classes of Europe. Louis XIV. was, perhaps, too 
polite to compare the foremost city of his kingdom to 
amere resort for amusement, not to say a junketing- 
ground, but he was fully alive to the fascination it had 
for pleasure-loving foreigners, and to the advantages 
that might accrue to the Parisians themselves from 
the increase of that attraction. When Mansart, his 
architect, got frightened at the enormous outlay in- 
volved in his royal master’s plans for the embellishment 
of Paris, and more or less muddled in his accounts, 
Louis told him to go on building. ‘‘If you run short 
of funds, I will advance the money; the foreigner is 
sure to reimburse us,” he said. 

To skip a couple of centuries and to come to our own 
days, Napoleon III.’s faith in the willingness of the 
foreigner to pay liberally for the entertainment provided 
for him was probably as strong as that of the Bourbon ; 
the son of Hortense did not, however, possess the 
private wealth of the latter to back his faith. Never- 
theless, he virtually took a leaf from the Grand 
Monarque’s book, but slightly transposed the text. 


‘*Go on building,” he said to Haussmann; ‘the 
foreigner will reimburse the funds expended; but you 
must ask the Parisians to advance them.” The 


Parisians did as they were bidden, though not without 
grumbling at the beginning, but for many years they 
had their reward, for the Third Republic continued in 
that respect the traditions of the Second Empire and 
made the capital ‘‘la guinquette du monde” in a sense the 
harum-scarum author of ‘‘le Tableau de Paris” could 
not have foreseen in his wildest imagination. In a little 
less than forty-five years the Second Empire and the 
régime that ousted it organized four big exhibitions. 
Much was forgiven to the Third Republic and its 
adventurers for having brought the sheep to be fleeced 
to the door of the Parisians themselves. To be baulked 
at the eleventh hour of the glittering spoil, metaphori- 
cally dangled before their eyes for a couple of years, 
will put them out of conceit with the powers that be. 
Will the Parisians endeavour to sweep them away? To 
put the question plainly, will they endeavour to foment 
a revolution, as they are supposed to have done twice 
within this century, z.e. in 1830 and in 1848? Personally, 
we doubt it, for we happen to be aware that there are two 
categories of Parisians which are frequently confounded 
by the distant observer. There is the real Parisian, 
‘fun vrai Parisien de Paris; un archi Parisien du bon 
Dieu, bonhomme comme un Champenois,” as Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau describes him. He is the native as 
was his father and, perhaps, his grandfather ; for the 
population of Paris is recruited from the provinces, and 
to a small extent from foreign countries. The real 
Parisians constitute at the most but a third part of the 
inhabitants ; the rest are Parisians by adoption. The 
real Parisian does not make revolutions, but he submits 
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to them and is even dragged into them. History is 
there to prove what we say. Michelet has conclusively 
shown that after the compulsory flight of Henri III. 
(12 May, 1588), and at the Journée des Barricades 
during the Regency of Anne of Austria (27 August, 
1648), not a third of the Paris population rallied to 
either of the insurgent chiefs. The police reports on the 
state of public opinion during the Revolution make it 
clear beyond a doubt that the excesses committed in its 
name were submitted to rather than accepted by Paris 
—we are still referring to the native population, belong- 
ing to the lower, middle and higher bourgeoisie. We 
could go on with our proofs had we space. But he is 
as one to two. ‘‘ Half ape, half tiger:” Voltaire is sup- 
posed to have said when speaking of the population of 
Paris, after the horrible execution of Damient. What 
Voltaire really did say was that Paris was inhabited by 
tigers goaded by apes. The real Parisian is the ape ; 
the sham Parisians and the provincials who have to seek 
their fortune or mere subsistence are the tigers, and 
that is where the danger lies, especially at this moment 
when the Grand Staff might not be sorry of an opportunity 
to hide its proceedings behind revolutionary riots, pro- 
bably with slaughter. That is what the Parisians feel, 
and the feeling may act as a deterrent against indulgence 
in too reckless oratory, or equally reckless journalism. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE.—XIII. 
An Essay IN REALISTIC CRITICISM. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WoOMEN.—PartT III. 


“THE glamour thrown over Juliet is the glamour of 
lyric poetry and not the glamour of dramatic 
realisation, and this truth applies to nearly all the 
women even of Shakespeare’s maturity. 

‘*All’s well that ends well” remains in spite of 
manifest revision an early work of the master; but the 
character of Helena has been so bepraised that it 
demands some scrutiny. Coleridge called Helena ‘‘ the 
loveliest of Shakespeare’s characters,” and so verified 
in a new sense the sonnet-line : 

‘They that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own.” 

Strength of will and fixity of purpose must have 
seemed wonderful to the opium-sodden poet or else 
Coleridge would never have written such nonsense. 
For nonsense it is, demonstrable nonsense, in spite of 
a thousand Coleridges. The features of Helena are 
outlined almost beyond power of modification in the 
first scene of the first act. She admits to herself first 
that she is in love with ‘‘a bright, particular star” : 
immediately afterwards she engages in a wordy contest 
with Parolles about virginity, which she declares “is 
weak in defence,” thirdly she uses images in swarms, 
showing off her word-wit, after the fashion of the 
time; and lastly she becomes thoughtful, almost 
philosophic, in the rhymed and therefore youthful 
soliloguy that begins: 

‘* Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
” 


In all these eighty or a hundred lines there is hardly 
a hint of feminine characterisation. Helena’s best lines 
are those in which she pictures her lover; but there 
is nothing strikingly individual in her admiration for 
‘‘archéd brows” and ‘‘hawking eye” and ‘‘ curls.” 
The chief peculiarity in Helena’s character so far is a 
coarseness in words. This coarseness is a character- 
istic of the majority of Shakespeare’s heroines, and 
consequently English critics have exhausted ingenuity 
in explaining and excusing it. Their defence is simple: 
the whole fault lies, they say, in the time; Shake- 
speare’s heroines are cleaner-mouthed than Fletcher’s, 
and what could one wish for more than that? But all 
primitive times were not coarse ; Homer and Sophocles 
are free of the stain, and Dante’s Francesca is a model 
of reticent delicacy of speech. It seems as if the 
fault were in our race, or in the author, and perhaps 
we shall not be far wrong if we decide that the talk 
that went on among the young noblemen on the 
stage in Shakespeare’s time was as lewd as it well 
could be, and that the majority of the women whom he 
met in the theatre, were quite willing to bandy ob- 
Scenities with their aristocratic admirers. It is certain, 
too, from Mercutio and Hamlet that Shakespeare him- 
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self enjoyed jests that in our more squeamish times 
would shock a club smoking-room. I find no faul 
with him on this account ; but when he depicts pure 
maidens enjoying the high flavour of such discussions, 
I can only say that he commits an offence againsp 
nature and anerror in art.. He does not make Helena 
more real to us by her eagerness to talk of virginity, 
but less real. It is a fault of Shakespeare’s youth that 
he partly outgrew in later manhood. 

Only a very young man, too, could have painted the 
old Countess excusing Helena in these words :-— 

‘* Even so it was with me when I was young. 
If we are nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born ; 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 

Where love’s strong passion is impressed in youth ; 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults—or then we thought them 

none.” 

This laboured plea in excuse of passion is as youth- 
fully naive as it is needless. 

When questioned by the Countess, Helena admits the 
secret of her love; true, she plays at first with words; 
but soon her avowal becomes as frank and passionate 
as a young man’s would have been. Her persuasion of 
the King, too, has nothing feminine in it; it is indeed 
curiously calm and rational in tone: 

‘* What I can do, can do not hurt to try,” 
and when the King asks how long the cure will take, 
she breaks into mistimed poetry; 
‘* Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring,” 


* * * * * * 
‘** Ere twice in murk and occidental damp,” 
* * * * * * 


and so forth, in a way that ought to have exasperated 
instead of convincing his Majesty. When asked 
‘“‘what she will venture” on the cure; she again 
answers as a lyric poet contemptuous of feminine 
modesty might answer : 
‘* Tax of impudence, 

A strumpet’s boldness, and divulgéd shame, 

Traduced by odious ballads: my maiden’s name 

Seared otherwise ; no worse of worst extended,” 
and so forth. Then she boldly asks in payment of her 
service for the husband she may choose. Of course all 
this stuff is beneath criticism: one might as well take 
the howlings of a midnight cat for manly eloquence 
as this for the dramatic presentation of a maiden’s 
character. Helena never speaks at all; is in fact 
nothing but the mouthpiece of young Shakespeare’s 
crude opinions. 

As we have now reached the middle of the second 
act, it would be almost impossible for any art to make 
Helena live for us. Shakespeare, however, seems to 
have made up his mind to attempt this impossibility, 
or, to speak more correctly, we now leave his youthful 
work and meet the revision of his riper manhood. 
When asked to choose her husband, Helena suddenly 
forgets her boldness, and begins to talk like a girl :— 

‘1 am a simple maid ; and therein wealthiest 

That, I protest, I simply am a maid. 

Please it, your majesty, I have done already : 

The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me— 

‘ We blush that thou shouldst choose; but be re- 

fused ; 

Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever: 

We'll ne’er come there again.’ ” 
I do not like the second line of this excerpt, though it 
expresses a sentiment that Shakespeare uses elsewhere, 
but it is impossible not to admire the way in which 
the third line almost turns the fault into a beauty. 
Helena, however, doffs her maiden modesty almost as 
suddenly as she assumed it; or rather, Shakespeare has 
not revised her speech to the fourth lord; she says: 

‘** You are too young, too happy, and too good 

To make yourself a son out of my blood.” 
Immediately afterwards she speaks again becomingly to 
Bertram :— 

‘* I dare not say I take you; but I give 

Me and my service, ever whilst I live, 

Into your guiding power. This is the man.” 

One could have wished the last four words away; 
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but the first two almost save the situation. When 
Bertram declares— 
‘*T cannot love her nor will I strive to do’t,” 
she renounces for the moment her weird courtship ; 
“Let the rest go,” but the mischief’s done. Just as 
she has varied coarse pursuit with modest blushing so 
pow she varies humility with boldness. She says to 
Bertram, 

‘* Sir, I can nothing say 

But that I am your most obedient servant,” 

which is farcical exaggeration; for the next moment 
she asks her unwilling master for a kiss! Then comes 
the famous passage when she pictures Bertram as 
driven to the wars by her and pities his ‘‘tender limbs,” 
and prays the bullets to ‘‘ fly with false aim.” But good 
as the verses are, nothing can redeem Helena or render 
her credible. And the stratagem by which she makes 
her husband her lover, is a thousandfold more revolting 
than the means she has used to make him wed her. In 
his youth Shakespeare seems to have regarded maiden 
modesty as mere affectation, or, rather, he did not study 
maidenhood at all; he seems to have taken it for 
granted that women had no pride in them, no delicacy, 
no dignity. ‘‘All’s well that ends well” is Helena’s 
reiterated excuse. But it will not serve her. Take 
merely the words : 
‘* But, O, strange men, 

That can such sweet use make of what they hate.” 
The words ‘‘sweet use” under the circumstances are 
an offence; it is a boy’s confession, not a girl’s. At 
the beginning Helena is a sort of boy wavering between 
absurd humility and cheeky boldness, and later she 
is a woman with fine touches in her of pity, modesty 
and affection; the best I can say for her is that 
she is never more than half realised by the poet. 
When Dr. Brandes calls Helena a “ patient Griselda” 
and says that Shakespeare has shed over her figure ‘‘a 
Raphael-like beauty,” I excuse him as led astray by 
English commentators ; but when Professor Dowden 
says that Shakespeare ‘‘could not choose but en- 
deavour to make beautiful and noble the entire 
character and action of Helena” he makes me stare, 
and when he speaks of Helena’s ‘‘ sacred boldness” I 
grin irreverently, and when he admits that the 
shameful trick by which Helena ‘‘ beds” Bertram, to 
use the pet word of the hero, ‘‘ seems indeed hardly to 
possess any moral force, any validity for the heart or 
the conscience,” I close the book, recalling Heine’s con- 
temptuous gibe at English critics. 

Nevertheless the truth stands; owing partly to the 
youth of the poet and partly to his later revision the 
character of Helena is a mere jumble of contradictions, 
without coherence or charm ; she is not realised clearly 
enough or deeply enough to live; she is Shakespeare’s 
first attempt to paint a woman’s portrait at full-length, 
so to speak, and his first failure. Up to this time, with 
the apparent exception of Juliet, which I have already 
handled, he had merely done sketches and half-length 
things. 

A little later, when he had turned thirty, he began 
to study men and women profoundly, and Portia 
is his first successful creation. She is the first 
of those high-born, proud, witty and affectionate 
women of whom Shakespeare has given us three or 
four portraits. She is evidently taken from life and 
painted with peculiar sympathy. ‘She is taken from 
life,” I say, because for the first time Shakespeare has 
given a woman twenty characteristics, and yet has 
made her live. Portia, as we shall see later, has many 
more qualities than Beatrice and Rosalind, who indeed 
are but charming, artistic replicas of her. Portia, too, 
it must be noted, is the protagonist of the play; she is 
a hundred times more important than Bassanio or 
Antonio, more important even than Shylock ; again and 
again she holds the stage, and her charm is so great 
that in spite of many faults we are glad of it. 

The worst result of the uncritical eulogy lavished by the 
commentators upon everything that Shakespeare did is, 
that when they have exhausted their epithets in praise 
of a Helena, they are unable to give fair place and 
adequate distinction to a Portia, and yet it would be 
possible, I think, to show that Portia’ was in the poet’s 
mind when ke tried in vain to revise ‘‘All’s well that ends 
well,” and to give Helena depth of nature and artistic 
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life. But, however this may be, it is clear that Portia 
was a careful study, so careful indeed that it shows that 
the poet was not quite sure of his own skill in portraiture, 
but reproduced every gesture and word of his sitter. 

Portia first appears in the play talking with Nerissa 
about her suitors. She says she is weary, but her 
talk is vivacious, witty and a trifle indecorous. The 
first improvement I note in the character -drawing is 
that Portia, while much wittier and much more vivacious 
than Helena, is much less coarse. Twice or three 
times in the play, it is true, she suggests an indelicacy, 
but the touch is so light, so fleeting, as to be excusable, 
and in the last scene of the fifth act, when Gratiano 
speaks too frankly, she reproves him—‘‘ Speak not so 
grossly.” The tone of this scene, it seems to me, is 
admirably characteristic of the age; the women talk 
lightly, suggestively, but as soon as the men speak too 
coarsely, they are pulled up by the women. Even in 
this play Shakespeare has probably insisted too much 
on the lightness of speech used in his time; but a 
playful spice of freedom, a witty flavour of comprehen- 
sion in a married woman, is perhaps more natural and 
more charming than our excessive prudery. 

It is not till Bassanio woos in the third act that we 
see Portia as she is; her first words are exquisitely 
natural; she begs him to wait: 

‘* For in choosing wrong 
I lose your company ; therefore forbear awhile. 
There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you,—and you know yourself 
Hate counsels not in such a quality.” 

There is in this something of Rosalind’s charming 
modesty, tenderness and gaiety. And Portia lives to 
the height of an even higher comparison. Her talk 
with Bassanio is playful-tender, and when he is making 
the fateful choice she calls upon the music to sound in 
order that he may have ‘‘a swan-like end.” Shake- 
speare here has invested Portia with the charms of his 
own taste. As soon as Bassanio chooses rightly her 
joy swings to lyric heights: 

‘* How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstacy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess: 

I feel too much thy blessing ! make it less, 

For fear I surfeit !” 

A little later in Shakespeare’s life the Duke in 
‘Twelfth Night” desires a ‘‘ surfeit” of love; but how 
characteristic it is of a maiden to fear the too-much that 
shakes the soul. And then Portia goes on to give 
deathless expression to love’s true humility ; she cries 
to Bassanio : 

you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
more rich; 
That, only to stand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing, which to term in gross, 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 


What a contrast this humility of love forms with that 
lip-humility of Helena’s, 

‘*T am your most obedient servant !” 

A few lines further on in the same scene Portia 
shows her intense sympathy with Bassanio, who has 
just received the letter telling of Antonio’s danger. She 
has evidently been watching her lover : 

‘*There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper 

That steals the colour from Bassanio’s cheek : 
* * * * * = 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself, 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you.’ 
She is more than generous, too, when it comes to 
payment. She says: 
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«* Pay him six thousand and deface the bond : 
Double six thousand and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; ‘ 

* * * + 


And then the lovely line with its archness and tender- 
ness and the confidence that allows her to talk freely of 
the debt : 

‘** Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear.” 
Her next appearance is in conversation with Lorenzo 
and Jessica at Belmont. It looks as if Shakespeare 
wished to show off every quality of his heroine ; Lorenzo 
tells her she has done well to succour Antonio and she 
answers : 

**T never did repent for doing good 

Nor shall not now : 
And this is the reason that she won’t repent in this 
instance : 
This Antonio 
Being the bosom lover of my lord 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so 
How little is the cost I have bestowed 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty ! 
This comes too near the praising of myself ; 
Therefore no more of it.” 

Then follows immediately the talk with Nerissa, in 
which Portia unfolds her intention of going to Venice 
in man’s costume, and the tenderness of what I have 
already quoted is set off and heightened by the wit and 
suggestiveness and gaiety of this confession. Nerissa 
asks whether their husbands will see them, and Portia 
answers : 

‘* They shall, Nerissa, but in such a habit 

That they shall think we are accomplishéd 

With that we lack. I'll hold thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two ; 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 

And speak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 

Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays 

Like a iine bragging youth ; and tell quaint lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died, 

I could not do withal : then I’ll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not killed them. 

And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell, 

That men shall swear | have discontinued school 

Above a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging jacks, 

Which I will practise. 

NER. Why, shall we turn to men ? 

Por. Fie, what a question’s that 

If thou wert near a lewd interpreter!” 
This search for something suggestive lends too 
strong a flavour; grossness in woman is like garlic 
in a dish—to be used sparingly. But how light and 
gay the long speech is; how excellently, too, it suits 
a woman already in her mind attired as a youth, and 
convinced that youths talk as girls fear they do. 

A little later Portia is over-praised by Jessica just as 
Helena was over-praised by the Countess. This is a 
trick which should be used more sparingly than Shake- 
speare uses it in his earlier works. The reader or hearer 
prefers his own comment to the author’s. 

Then comes the trial scene and the long speech in 
favour of mercy which I have already shown is out of 
keeping when addressed to the Jew; it was evidently 
directed at Elizabeth, ‘‘the thronéd monarch” whom 
Shakespeare sought to move. It should be noticed 
here, however, that before she turns and rends the Jew, 
Portia offers him ‘‘ thrice” his money. It is only when 
she sees that Shylock is full of hate that she becomes 
revengeful. Then follow the last delightful scenes of 
pure comedy and the portrait is complete. I would 
call Portia Shakespeare’s first successful portrait of a 
high-born woman. Notwithstanding his success, he 
has evidently studied her from the outside; trait after 
trait he gives, but the soul is wanting. We never know 
Portia as we know, for instance, the nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet. The model that served for Portia attracted 
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Shakespeare ; he may even have loved her, as men 
esteem love; but she never got into his blood; she 
merely fascinated him, and he studied her carefully, and 
portrayed her as the artist studies and portrays a fine 
specimen of a new species. 

When next he uses this model in Beatrice he has 
become familiar with it ; he gives Beatrice only half the 
traits he accumulates in Portia, but the art is more 
masterly, the few deep-graven traits count doubly, and 
Beatrice lives for us more clearly, more charmingly, 
than Portia. The same things almost might be said of 
Rosalind. As he has created Beatrice from Portia’s 
wit and vivacity with a touch of tenderness, so he has 
created Rosalind from Portia’s love and tenderness with 
touches of archness and wit. But this paper is already 
too long. FRANK Harris. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL WOOD- 
ENGRAVINGS. 


A CHARMING exhibition is now open at the Dutch 

Gallery in Brook Street. It brings together the 
werk done in original wood-engraving by Messrs. 
Ricketts and Shannon and their associates, Messrs. 
Sturge Moore, Reginald Savage and Lucien Pissaro. 
With these are hung one or two of Mr. Nicholson’s 
now famous prints, and, by way of retrospective 
homage, engravings executed by J. E. Millet, or by his. 
brother under his supervision; but the exhibition is 
practically one of the ‘‘ Vale” or ‘‘ Dial” artists. To 
complete it are wanting the remarkable designs of Mr. 
Ricketts for ‘‘ The Sphinx,” and a number of other 
designs known only to the small public that possesses 
The Dial.” 

Doubtless Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon themselves 
wound find it difficult to parcel out between them the 
credit due to one or the other for invention and critical 
science in the work they have carried on with so 
honourable an ambition and independence of popular 
taste. It would certainly be difficult for a third person 
to arrive at anything but a rough distribution ; and we 
may be content to recognise how fruitful has been the 
close partnership. They have gone their way; their 
brains have not been used up by the impresario ; their 
talent has quietly ripened in a favouring seclusion, and, 
young still, they have engraved their place securely in 
the third generation cf the pre-Raphaelite line. 

Their first ripe work was the ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe,” of 
1893, a work modelled on the ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,” of 1499. That book had already inspired 
Burne-Jones and Morris, the partners of a generation 
earlier. Burne-Jones executed a lovely series of 
drawings illustrating the story of ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 
and Morris alone, or with the help of others, made 
woodcuts from them. For some reason the result did 
not satisfy him, and only one or two sets of prints are 
known to exist in the hands of private collectors. One 
of these I have had the good fortune to see, and cannot 
but wish that, if the wood blocks are destroyed or it is 
impossible to reverse Morris’s decision, a set may some 
day find its way into a national collection, for these 
designs are among the freshest and most charming of 
their author’s inventions. A set of tracings from them 
used to be in the Ruskin School at Oxford, and is 
doubtless there still. Nothing further came of this 
tentative, beyond a frontispiece or two, till the 
Kelmscott Press was founded, and then, as before, Sir 
Edward’s drawings had to pass through the hands of 
an interpreter, or rather of two, since they were 
re-drawn for the engraver. The illustrators of 
‘*Daphnis and Chloe” had mastered the craft, and 
executed their own designs, a thing rare even in the 
early days of wood-cutting, and rare in wood-engraving 
till quite modern times. 

We used to hear a good deal of talk at the time of 
the publication of this book of the affectation of going 
back upon an ancient manner, and the originality of 
copying photogravure effects in wood-engraving was 
contrasted with the weakness of cribbing from the 
past. When a past style is so living that in our day 
the old plant can put forth new buds, nay more, reach 
its flower, we need hardly stop to discuss the general 
question. No one, I think, who has compared the 
** Daphnis and Chloe” with its prototype will deny that 
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this has happened. In the conception of bare lines 
composing architecture or architectural landscape, 
broken across by human figures and touched with sparse 

recious detail, there is nothing in the original to match 
“The Vintagers” or ‘‘Topmost Apple” of Mr. 
Shannon, or the ‘*Venus and Anchises” and 
«‘Marriage of Daphnis and Chloe” of Mr. Ricketts. 
These designs appear to me in taking up an admirable 
convention to inform it with a majesty and romance 
that in the original pages was only suggested. Mr. 
Ricketts’ later work in ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” ‘‘ Cupid 
and Psyche,” and some of his books seems to me 
less perfectly balanced, more strained, form sacrificed in 
the effort at gesture and intense expression, or swept 
into decorative curves. The discussion of his type and 
books I must leave for another time, sifce it demands a 
detailed treatment. I will only raise one point for the 
moment, taking the title of the catalogue as a text. 
This, giving the name of the exhibition and its address, 
is printed like the old colophons in one block without a 
break, and not only is it difficult at a glance to pick out 
and read these two statements, but the arrangement 
requires minor dislocations. The word ‘‘ engraving” 
is divided between two lines; ‘‘ Hanover” ends one 
line, and ‘“‘Square” begins another. I contend that 
lucidity would be the gainer by a different arrangement, 
and decoration need not in the least suffer. 

So far I have been reviewing old work. The sur- 
prise of the exhibition is the revival of another variety 
of the art, that of the so-called chéaroscuro or camateu 
printing from more blocks than one. The wonder is 
that this beautiful invention had so short a life in 
Germany and Italy, and that since Ugo da Carpi and 
Andrea Andreani used it to interpret other men’s designs 
it has slept almost without revival, and attracted no 
original talent. Still stranger is it that, the first steps 
having been taken towards colour printing from wood 
blocks, Europe let the idea drop, and it was left to the 
Japanese to carry the process to superb results. In 
England, so far as I know, only one man, John Baptist 
Jackson, revived the method in his renderings of 
Venetian pictures, and the nearest analogue was 
the effect produced in lithography by the use of 
lithotint. 

Mr. Shannon takes up this neglected autumnal art of 
the Renaissance and gives it by his handling a new, 
spring-like charm. Before his series of roundels one 
might imagine time reversed, and this method revealed 
to some designer earlier than its discovery. In such 
evening of Time’s iniquities there is many a chance for 
the man who comes after, and looking at those idylls we 
fancy a Greek painter come to life in the fifteenth 
century, with the secret of chiaroscuro printing 
disclosed, so beautiful is the treatment of the circle- 
shape, so like an April of antiquity the air. The 
daintiness with which these pieces, as well as the 
rest of the prints, are mounted and framed adds to 
their grace. 

Another of the exhibitors takes us back to an 
English source. Blake’s illustration to Thornton’s 
‘‘ Pastorals” are astonishing even in his work—little 
landscape cuts that convey the essence of a scene and 
its awe upon the spirit by an inspiration of ren- 
dering; Calvert caught something of the inspiration 
on its gentler side, and it is as a pupil of Calvert that 
Mr. T. S. Moore apears in a series of little compositions 
here. They suggest a brooding mind, much at leisure, 
following fanciful by-tracks, and content to be under- 
stood by a few sympathetic friends who have the clue. 
The ‘‘Death of the Dragon” is in another vein, a 
portentous upboiling of the elements in coils and 
explosions of vapour. An unattached imagination is 
the nearest phrase by which I can define the effect 
produced on my mind. Mr. Savage, too, is as one 
vastly agitated, passing through the Vale, but it is hard 
to say yet what the excitement will finally brew. Mr. 
Lucien Pissaro completes the group. From his essays, 
it is believed, sprang the work of Lepére and other 
Frenchmen in colour printing. His own compositions 
are pretty, child-like little pieces. Along with the 


original works are hung one of two admirable 
interpretations of Mr. Legros’ drawings by Mr. 


Ricketts. 
1 will just mention here, in case the fact should have 
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escaped the notice of any of my readers, that the 
famous paintings by Fragonard, formerly at Grasse, 
are on view at Messrs. Agnew’s. An account of them 
is given by Mr. Claude Phillips in the catalogue, and 
has been supplemented in one particular by a letter 
from Lady Dilke in the ‘‘ Atheneum.” These pictures 
have never before been seen in public, and all students 
of French art should pay them a visit. 

An exhibition which has been very widely advertised 
may, on the contrary, be safely passed over. This is 
the collection of drawings made by Mr. William Hyde 
to illustrate one of Mr. George Meredith’s volumes and 
a book on London. They are simply illustrations of 
the ordinary type. D. S. M. 


AN IMPERFECT WAGNERITE. 


AGNER is dead. Any one doubting this fact 
should at once hasten to Mr. Grant Richards’ 
and purchase a copy of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s latest 
literary firework, ‘‘The Perfect Wagnerite: a Com- 
mentary on the Ring of the Nibelungs,” and after he has 
read it he will swiftly abandon his scepticism. Such a 
book could not possibly have come from such a writer 
before Wagner had taken his place amongst the 
immortals of the Academic library. Mr. Shaw gravely 
taking his place in the long row of Wagner com- 
mentators is a funny spectacle. But Mr. Shaw is by 
no means as other commentators : in one thing at least 
he differs widely from them all—he never comments. 
Never directly comments, that is: indirectly he com- 
ments a great deal by the ingenious process of com- 
menting on the commentators. When he would have 
us think he is commenting directly he is really reading 
into Wagner just what he wishes read into Wagner ; 
and he shows his consciousness of what he is doing by 
repeatedly assuring us that he is not doing it. His 
commentary, I understand, grew out of a newspaper dis- 
cussion. A gentleman who had steadily damned Wagner 
for long years without understanding him, or even 
attempting to understand him, remarked in the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph” on the fact that in the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
Briinnhilde, whose very essence is love, lied about 
Siegfried, played traitress to him and arranged his mur- 
der. Certain gentlemen wrote to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
explaining or explaining away Briinnhilde’s conduct. 
What they said does not vastly matter. What Mr. 
Shaw said when he was drawn does matter. He said 
that what Briinnhilde did in the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
was utterly irrelevant, that the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
was an old-fashioned opera and not a music-drama like 
the rest of the ‘‘ Ring,” and that it had no connexion 
whatever with the rest of the ‘‘Ring.” He will not 
deny having written his book principally to prove this. 
The worst of it is that he has got hold of, and most 
ingeniously and plausibly used, certain undeniable 
historical facts to support his amazing theory. Let me 
briefly but I trust fairly summarise his argument. Of 
course every one must and will read the book, which is 
beautifully written in that fluent and lucid English of 
which Mr. Shaw is master; but I cannot wait until his 
second edition is in preparation before dealing with his 
first. 

The story of the ‘‘ Ring” has been told so often in 
the columns of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” and elsewhere 
that to rehearse it again might involve me in serious 
danger at my readers’ hands. For this reason and 
because of my limited space, let me confine myself to 
a relation of the allegory Mr. Shaw sees in it. He 
deals with the ‘*Rhinegold,” the ‘‘ Valkyrie,” 
‘* Siegfried” and the ‘‘Dusk of the Gods” in their 
proper order, and gives his allegorical interpretation— 
sums up the moral, so to say—at the end of each 
section. First he tells us that ‘‘the dwarfs, giants 
and gods [of the ‘‘Ring”] are dramatisations of 
the three main orders of men, to wit, the instinctive, 
predatory, lustful, greedy people ; the patient, toiling, 
stupid, respectful, money-worshipping people; and 
the intellectual, moral, talented people, who devise 
and administer states and churches. History shows 
us only one order higher than the highest of these, 
namely, the order of Heroes.” In the beginning is 
the Age of Gold; the Rhinemaidens, harmless, 
joyous, sexless, brainless creatures, splash about in 
the Rhine, admiring the gold for its pretty colour. 
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Then comes the capitalist, black Alberich, the million- 
aire employer of labour, and he discovers that, in 
the hands of any one willing to renounce all human 
affection, the gold will become a power whereby he 
may rule the world. He renounces love, takes the 
gold, and uses it without mercy to make his fellows 
sweat and sin for him, lashing them with ‘‘the invisible 
whip of hunger” if they rebel. Wotan now sees his 
dominion threatened, and he is in very bad straits. 
The giants—the masses—allowed him to rule only by a 
bargain, the bargain being that he, the person of 
superior intelligence, the statesman if you like, ad- 
minister certain agreed laws, to which he himself 
is subject. The laws were just at the moment 
they were made; but since then Wotan has grown, 
and the shackles he has agreed to wear are be- 
coming a burden and a pain to him. To end his diffi- 
culties he is driven to make use of Loki, ‘‘ the Lie,” 
the god of all tricksters, lawyers and sharpers, to steal 
the gold from Alberich ; and from that minute he is 
doomed : he has founded his empire on gold, which is 
of use only to the man who renounces love; and 
without love the full and lofty nature cannot exist. 
Moreover, no sooner does he establish his empire on 
that basis than the gold is taken from him. For to 
impress the common people he must live in a grand 
castle in gorgeous style ; and he must pay the common 
people to build the castle. So all the gold goes; and 
his empire is hardly safer than before. Suddenly he 
conceives the idea of raising a race of heroes, subject to 
the terms of no bargain and strong enough to destroy 
all dwarfs and giants. In the ‘‘ Valkyrie” we see the 
first of his heroes, Siegmund, working out Wotan’s 
will. But Siegmund promptly breaks one of the laws 
and the ruler is bound to punish him with death; and 
because Briinnhilde tries to save Siegmund she too must 
be punished. She is put to sleep and surrounded with 
all the terrors of the Lie: the best part of mankind has 
formally to put away love. Wotan now sees the 
hopelessness of his desire to maintain his sovereignty ; 
and he deliberately wills his own end rather than 
continue to do things that mean making war on what 
he feels are his finest instincts. Then Siegfried comes, 
kills dwarfs and giants, shows his contempt for all laws 
by breaking Wotan’s staff on which they are written, 
walks through Loki’s false fires, and wins Brinnhilde, 
love, as his wife. And here, according to Mr. Shaw, 
the Allegory, and the drama proper, end. 

It is not a bad Allegory—in fact it is not so widely 
different from the Allegory which we have all agreed to 
read into the ‘‘ Ring”; and it is only when Mr. Shaw 
tries to stretch it much too far and to apply it too 
rigidly that it cracks and finally falls to pieces. Mr. 
Shaw’s version obstinately refuses to fit the ‘‘ Dusk of 
the Gods,” and, perceiving this fact, Mr. Shaw deftly 
uses it to prove the truth of his theory with regard to 
that ‘‘ opera.” What I object to in Mr. Shaw’s book 
is that it leaves off where Wagner began. Undoubt- 
edly Wagner looked on life, weighed it, surveyed its 
puzzles, and found it to be not unlike life as Mr. Shaw 
states it; but he wrote the ‘‘ Ring” not to advance 
certain views, but to express the emotions, by means of 
drama and music, with which life filled him; and in 
thus expressing himself he involuntarily kicked to pieces 
the scheme he first thought-out. When thought and 
artistic instinct war, depend on it, instinct is right. In 
spite of this Mr. Shaw wants to see the ‘‘ Ring,” to 
receive its emotions, and then work back to the 
workaday world sights which first stirred Wagner ; 
and he says that unless one does this it is not possible 
to realise the full effect of the ‘‘Rhinegold.” This I 
emphatically deny: I assert, on the contrary, that 
while looking at the ‘‘ Rhinegold” you can only think 
of its allegorical or symbolic meaning by abstracting 
yourself from the play going on before your eyes. 
And to do this means to turn a mighty and beautiful 
work of art into an instructive Fabian tract—to read 
only so much in the ‘‘ Rhinegold” as may be read in a 
Fabian tract. It is true that Wagner himself at times 
thought he had manufactured rather a powerful Fabian 
tract (he didn’t call it that); but Mr. Shaw himself 
admits that Wagner thought many different things at 
different hours of the day ; and even if he had been con- 
stant to this one faith, we must remember that he also 
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said a completed work of art was a puzzle to the maker 
as much as to other people, and that in him the artist 
was infinitely stronger than the political economist, 
Having once created Wotan to express his feelings, he 
was vastly more engrossed in him than in the facts by 
which his feelings were first engendered. It is not the 
nature and details of Wotan’s difficulties that interest 
us any more than in Hamlet it is the justice or injustice 
of the Ghost’s command that interests us: it is the 
tragic dilemma of Hamlet and of Wotan that interests 
and moves us. I do not say one need not know some- 
thing of the nature of the dilemma: that is absolutely 
necessary; and one must understand Wotan’s god-nature 
just as one must understand Hamlet’s human nature, 
But surely it is all made plain enough in the libretto, 
What ! did Wagner write ‘‘ Siegfried” to explain the 
‘Dusk of the Gods,” the ‘‘ Valkyrie” to explain ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried,” and the ‘‘Rhinegold” to explain the ‘‘ Valkyrie,” 
and after all must we read allegories into the whole 
‘* Ring ” before we can comprehend the ‘‘ Rhinegold ” t 
No, thank you, Mr. Shaw! True, a lot of people are 
very stupid, and may learn much from your book ; nay, 
I, who don’t consider myself very stupid, have learnt 
much from your book ; but we must all remember that 
a work of art stands or falls by itself accordingly as it is 
good or bad art, that an artist is greater than a political 
economist, that a beautiful thing is better than all 
the political economy in the world and perhaps does 
more in the long run to influence those whom the 
economist wishes to influence. 

In the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” the Allegory breaks 
down. The gods are exterminated, as Wotan wished ; 
but the race of heroes is also exterminated, which is not, 
according to Mr. Shaw, what Wotan wished. So the 
‘* Dusk of the Gods” is thrown over. That point, and 
the other difficulties that have presented themselves to 
ingenious minds, I dealt with fully some months ago. 
Let me therefore briefly say that it is the logicat 
outcome of the problem set in the ‘‘ Rhinegold.” 
Wotan has touched the accursed thing—-for an 
hour he lived by it; he and all depending on him 
are doomed; and Siegfried, whose very being was 
willed by Wotan, inevitably dies. Briinnhilde sings 
her own and Siegfried’s death-song, and passes for 
love’s sake out of a life in which she would have 
to dwell without love. On the morrow the sun 
rises on a bare world; life must commence afresh; 
Wagner has shown us the coming hither and the going 
hence of a heroic race; and there is no result from all 
their toils and woes. And he who cannot regard the 
‘*Ring” as just a vision of life, miraculously represented, 
is no perfect Wagnerite. 

Now is the time when every man’s hand is against his 
brother: of inexorable necessity we are Ishmaels all. 
The strongest and the luckiest mounts his brother’s. 
shoulder ; and not the comfortable sense of being on 
top, not the ease and apathy that come of a well-filled 
belly, not even the elation of conscious strength can 
drive out of us the gnawing ‘sense that our brother 
is underneath and carries our burden as well as 
his own. We toil in this bright world as the 
Nibelung’s slaves toiled in their black and smoky caves : 
to many of us the bright world is as black and foul as 
those caves. But there are those who have this faith 
in them: that in the far future the world will be found: 
again to be supremely fair, the white sunshine and the 
green grass and trees to be better worth having than 
the Nibelung’s hoard of gold ina dismal hole ; and when 
that discovery is made, and man’s hand ceases to be 
raised against his brother, and the taste for sweet 
laughter and all things lovely returns to us—what shalt 
we see in the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring” then? The people 
of that time may even turn with a shudder from the 
vision of life it presents ; many will refuse to believe: 
that life could ever have been so vile. But the tragedy 
of Wotan, of Siegmund, Sieglinde and Briinnhilde, and 
Briinnhilde’s love will surely move the human race so 
long as humanity stays within it ; the people of that far- 
off time will feel the splendour of the external world as 
Wagner saw it, and painted it in his music; they wilt 
be stirred by that gorgeous lament for the passing of the 
old order, the ‘* Dusk of the Gods,” just as they will be 
stirred by the lovers’ music of the ‘‘ Valkyrie,” by the 
Valkyrie’s announcement to Siegmund. ef his death, by 
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the supreme love-music of Briinnhilde and Wotan in the 
last act of the ‘‘ Valkyrie.” These things alone are per- 
manent. While humanity lasts, love, joy and the pathos 
of death will last, and the love of nature’s loveliness ; 
but the other emotions—the angers, the hates, the 
fears and jealousies—which overwhelm us to-day, and 
the thoughts that destroy our joy to-day, will have 
passed out of the race. Wagner, being one of the 
eternal ones, builded better than he knew, and he got 
that into his work which will keep it fresh when life as 
he saw it, and as we see it, is a forgotten hideous thing. 


CHRISTMAS CATTLE. 


SB years ago the cover of the catalogue of the 
Cattle Show bore the legend that in 1896 the 
ninety-ninth Show was being held, and the mistake was 
not discovered until it was too late. As a matter of 
fact, the first Show was held in 1799, a year after the 
Smithfield Society was founded under another name, 
and, though the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show had 
to be abandoned in 1866 in consequence of the cattle 
plague, the Smithfield Club managed to carry out their 
Exhibition, though exhibits were fewer in number. 
The catalogue of the Exhibition which has been open 
during the week states that it was the centenary Show, 
and since the date of the first many have been the 
changes which have taken place in connexion with 
the rearing and exhibition of live stock. The breeders 
of old must have been wondrously keen to have sent 
their cattle and sheep long distances by road, yet even 
then entries were deemed good, though without 
railways it would not have been possible for beasts 
shown at Edinburgh last week to have been at Islington 
on Saturday last, as some of them were. At the 
recent Birmingham Show the various classes were, 
as arule, hardly up to the usual standard, owing in a 
great measure to several owners holding aloof in con- 
sequence of the Edinburgh function, but the Smithfield 
Society are entitled to congratulate themselves on having 
brought together as fine a collection of cattle and sheep 
as the Agricultural Hall, that home of many shows, has 
ever sheltered. 

In the year 1800 George III. exhibited two oxen, and 
from that time down to the present day the reigning 
house has extended willing patronage to agriculture 
and cattle shows. At Birmingham, it will be remem- 
bered, the Royal herds attained great distinction, as 
six animals secured between them four first prizes, 
three breed cups, and a third prize, in addition to a 
couple of reserves, while at Islington the Queen’s ex- 
hibits won three first prizes, two seconds, and two 
breed cups, besides some nominal honours. It is cer- 
tainly encouraging to the rank and file of our farmers 
that not only the Royal family (for the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York and Prince Christian were of the 
number of the exhibitors), but many of the great land- 
lords of England devote much trouble and money to the 
raising of stock. The compilation of the different herd- 
books, publications which were denied to the breeders 
of a former day, has been an immense boon to their 
successors, and it is in no slight degree owing to these 
stud-books that the improvement in cattle and sheep is 
due. Year after year well-known breeders exhibit at 
the shows held all over England, and the excellent 
stock raised by them necessarily improves the quality 
of that found in the homesteads of this country. 

It is not, however, the case that all the breeding suc- 
cesses fall to the lot of the great landowners, as among 
others Mr. Sellar and Mr. Ross, two Scottish tenant 
farmers, achieved no little success as breeders, though 
they were not necessarily the owners of the winning 
animals. The judgment of Mr. Ross was most pro- 
nounced, as he bred no fewer than six first prize winners, 
beside several others which obtained cards of some sort, 
and all of them were by Mr. Ross’ famous bull Ring- 
leader. As a result of this success he gained two gold 
and six silver medals, without counting the prizes to 
which he became entitled by ownership. Occasionally 
these enterprising breeders—and it may be remarked 
that cattle breeding is not a pursuit which men are apt 
to take up in a hurry and drop after a few years—meet 
with gratifying pecuniary success. At Birmingham, for 
example, Lord Strathmore’s Aberdeen Angus heifer, Ju 
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Ju of Glamis, gained the championship and of course 
class prize and breed cup as well, while at Islington she 
won the substantial sum of two hundred pounds, in 
additiou to gaining the Queen’s Challenge Cup, which 
Lord Strathmore will hold for a year, this being the 
second occasion on which he has won the trophy; the 
first was in 1896, when the Cup went to Minx of Glamis, 
a half-sister to Ju Ju. This is another instance of the 
success and popularity of the Aberdeen Angus breed to 
which butchers are partial. It is gratifying to note, 
too, that Lord Rosebery has found time to devote to 
cattle breeding, especially shorthorns. He fares well 
at Edinburgh, but at Islington did better, winning 
three first prizes, a second, a third and two fourths. 
It is perhaps a coincidence that both at Birmingham 
and Islington, the former holding its jubilee and the 
latter its centenary, show, the entries of cattle should 
have been below the average in point of numbers ; but 
at the Agricultural Hall the total was satisfactory on 
account of the greater number of pigs sent for exhibi- 
tion. Swine fever has several times necessitated the 
elimination of pig classes, while the Board of Trade 
return, shows that during the week ending on the 26th 
of November there had been no fewer than thirty-eight 
outbreaks of the disease, involving the slaughter of 485 
pigs, so it will be seen that the fever is by no means 
stamped out in spite of the mcst strenuous endeavour 
to rid the country of the plague. 

The feeding of fat stock is, as will readily be under- 
stood, a matter of the utmost importance. Early 
maturity is what exhibitors now aim at, and so far as 
mutton is concerned we may wish in vain for the three 
and four-year-old meat on which our grandfathers 
prided themselves. Breeder and exhibitors are actuated 
by a desire to turn over their money as quickly as 
possible, just as the dairy farmer makes his cheese to 
ripen directly. The pains taken to exemplify the best 
system of feeding have led to the showing of cattle and 
sheep in an over-fat condition; but now things have 
fortunately taken a more practical turn. The Birming- 
ham butchers led the way, calling for and obtaining 
classes in which the animals should be judged from the 
standpoint of the butcher and not from that of the 
fancier. The ‘‘ purveyors of meat,” as they now style 
themselves, found a very good advertisement, though 
possibly not much actual profit in the possession of 
some over-fat beast which dressed out rather badly 
and showed much waste, and so they clamoured for 
marketable meat. It will be recalled, too, that a 
year or two back the London salesmen threatened to 
boycott the Cattle Show unless the carcase competitions 
were instituted, with the result that they now find place 
in the Smithfield Society’s catalogue, and increase 
annually in popularity, the entries this year having 
been far in excess of those before. hen they were 
first instituted, both cattle and sheep were sent in too 
fat to please the butchers, who wanted meat which their 
customers would take without grumbling at the in- 
ordinate amount of fat accompanying a sirloin of beef 
or a saddle of mutton. 

The exhibition of table poultry is now an integral 
and popular department of the Cattle Show and merits a 
few words, since it is the outcome of a few experts, 
with Mr. Tegetmeier at their head, making an attempt 
to induce poultry keepers to breed for the table and not 
merely for plumage dear to the fancier, who bids fair to 
ruin birds as an article of food. Fine feathers and big 
bones do not make fine birds from the poulterer’s stand- 
point, and the best results have attended the new 
departure. In the poultry department, however, as in 
the case of cattle, there is possibly a tendency to over- 
feed, and, though the technical knowledge and critical 
eye of a poulterer would doubtless enable him to select 
the best birds, the average housekeeper might, 
attracted by appearance, order birds which on being 
brought to table hada greasy taste. This is a com- 
paratively new departure with many English poultry 
keepers ; but in France the rearing of poultry for the 
table has long been studied, and tens of thousands of 
pounds have gone across the Channel for food which 
could just as well have been reared over here. 
Agricultural shows can do no better work than teach 
our farmers the folly of allowing foreigners to grow 
what they could produce as well. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TRIAL EIGHTS. 


HE O.U.B.C. and C.U.B.C. trial eight-oared races 
were rowed on Saturday last. As a result, the 
winning crew at Oxford passed the post first by three 
feet, and at Cambridge by a bare length, after magni- 
ficent racing, both boats in either case having held the 
lead over some portion of the course. Whatever the 
actual merits of individual oarsman, this shows that 
the two Presidents will have material of first-class 
racing capacity to draw upon for the University crews, 
and upon the manner in which this material is developed 
will largely depend the issue of the Boat-race of 1899. 
The four crews were powerful combinations, the six- 
teen Oxford men averaging about 12 st. 6 lbs. per man, 
while the Cambridge crew averaged about two pounds 
less. 

At Oxford there are several old Blues in residence, 
but some of them have taken their degrees, and are not 
likely to be available next term, those who are certainly 
able to row being H. Gold (the President), A. T. 
Herbert, F. Warre, and R. O. Pitman. Thus there 
are four places to fill up, and, if one may judge from 
the performances of the trial eights last Saturday, 
there are several heavy weights who, with a little more 
coaching, will be able to fill the vacancies very satis- 
factorily. The President of the Boat Club tries to make 
his trial-eight crews as even as possible, so that a 
severe race may bring out the pluck and staying power 
of his men. To his duties as a coach he has to add 
those of a handicapper, and Mr. Gold has been most 
successful, for last Saturday’s race was as close and 
well fought as could be wished for. But in handicap- 
ping his crews he had to change them a good deal, 
and this prevented the men from getting thoroughly 
together, so that the race must be regarded rather 
from the standpoint of individual performance than from 
that of trained crews. 

The pace of this year’s trial (10 mins. 55 secs.) was 
unusually fast, and as the crews were not more than 
half trained several of the men were in distress at the 
end of a mile, and got short and late. F. Warre was 
the only old Blue rowing, and he did full justice to his 
reputation, though he was tiring towards the finish, 
and getting rather late on his stroke. Of the new 
hands Steele was by far and away the best in 
either boat. He rowed very hard the whole way, kept 
his length and swing when the rest of the crew were 
short, and by his work and example secured the victory 
for No. 1 crew. It is not oftenthat the President has a 
new man of such sterling merit. Of the other medium 
and heavy weights, Tinné, Hale, Johnston and Eliot 
were the best. The two last rowed short when Tom- 
kinson got short, but they stuck gamely to their work, 
and would not be out of place in a Varsity boat. Hale 
is a crude but hard-working oarsman of considerable 
promise, and might very well find a place in next 
term’s crew, especially as he can row equally well on 
bow or stroke side. Tinné was not rowing quite as 
well as he did in the Leander crew at Henley, but he 
rowed hard all the way, and showed up best at the end 
of the race. Holmes, who had not been rowing well in 
practice, completely recovered his reputation in the 
race. He nursed his crew carefully, and during the 
last mile he showed excellent pluck and generalship. 
Rickards rowed neatly and fairly hard at bow, but none 
of the others can be considered up to ’Varsity form, 
not even Bayly, whose style is as yet crude, though his 
work and pluck are undeniable. Maclagan steered 
very fairly well, but Gwynne Evans was erratic and 
nearly fouled his rivals early in the race. 

There has been a quite extraordinary run of first- 
class Eton oars at Oxford, and to them is practically 
due the unvarying success of the Oxford boat during 
the last nine years. It is, of course, only natural that 
men who have spent the greater part of their school 
life on the water should be far more clever at the sport 
than those who only begin a rowing career at the Uni- 
versity. But it has its disadvantages. One is that the 
Boat Club authorities are sorely tempted to make use of 
material ready to hand instead of searching through the 
length and breadth of the University for men who, with 
considerable pains, would develop into first-class oars— 
possibly superior to some of those ready made. 
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It is early yet to speak of the prospects for the Boat- 
race next year. At Oxford there is Gold, with nobody 
like him anywhere else. At Cambridge, R. B. Ethering- 
ton-Smith will be about the best oar in either crew. 
Dudley Ward will row again, and he was too accom- 
plished an oar before he came to the University to be 
seriously injured by the quaint eccentricities of Cam- 
bridge coaching the first year he rowed. Above all, 
Cambridge will have the services of W. A. L. Fletcher 
to coach them. As a coach Mr. Fletcher is without a 
rival. His capacity for turning rough material into a 
first-class crew is quite amazing. The magnificent 
rowing of First Trinity at Henley this year was largely 
due to the indefatigable exertions, in the face of excep- 
tional difficulties, of S. B. Close. Mr. Close has got 
the rare capacity of being able to move with the times, 
and the finals of the Grand and Ladies’ in 1898 mark 
the beginning of a new era for Cambridge rowing. Mr. 
Fletcher, when he takes up the work, will find a field 
for work, wherein he has already had experience. He 
has not as a coach been prominently identified in the 
past with very many great crews, which wanted little 
more than to learn combination from the moment 
they got into the boat to make them invincible. But 
he has shown what he can do chiefly by his work 
with college crews on the Isis and at Henley. The 
true strength of University rowing must in the end lie 
with the general excellence of the rowing at the different 
colleges. Any other theory of University rowing is 
radically unsound, and therefore nothing should be con- 
sidered too much for the encouragement of this, 
and anything that tends to injure college rowing by 
drawing away promising men for other purposes 
will have to be firmly discouraged, or the end will 
be disaster. Cambridge next year will have the ser- 
vices of men of experience in the boat, good material 
to draw from, and as coach a man who understands the 
conditions and can develop that material better than 
any other man living. The Light Blues can look for- 
ward to the race of 1899 with better chances than they 
have had for many a year past. From many points of 
view it seems desirable that Cambridge should win. 
Such splendid perseverance deserves success ; and there 
is danger of the public beginning to find the race a little 
monotonous. Oxford men, of course, would like to 
round off a decade of victories. They once before 
reached exactly the stage where they find themselves 
now, but were beaten in the tenth year. The son of 
the Cambridge stroke of that year is to row for Cam- 
bridge next spring. Will he repeat his father’s 
performance? He need not by any means despair, but 
we doubt his doing it. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


U NEASINESS with regard to the state of the Money 
Market and the approach of the Christmas 
holidays, to say nothing of the wretched weather, have 
made the Stock Exchange a rather dull institution 
during the past week. Members are, it is well known, 
much opposed to the entrance of the public into the 
sacred precincts of the Stock Exchange, and when an 
innocent stranger does stray in, unless he be a Sirdar, 
he fares badly at the hands of the initiate. And even the 
Sirdar, in spite of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
him on the occasion of his visit to the Stock Exchange 
last week, seems to have been slightly hustled by the, 
too patriotic crowd of brokers and jobbers. Neverthe- 
less, by a sort of paradox, both brokers and jobbers 
have been anxiously waiting for the public to ‘‘ come 
in” all through the year that is now near its end, and 
there is a good deal of surprise expressed that with the 
cessation of political alarms the public has not been more 
in evidence of late. It is been suggested in some quarters 
that there is one good reason for the reluctance of the 
outside public to resume its Stock Exchange dealings. 
The Sirdar went in, and came out substantially richer 
on behalf of his Soudan College. When the public 
goes in, it is suggested, it usually comes out substan- 
tially poorer. To us it seems probable, for the reason 
given last week, that the coming year will be marked, 
not by any great speculative activity, but by a steady 
growth of solid investment business. Savings continue 
to accumulate in spite of war scares and Hooley sensa- 
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tions, and this accumulating capital must find an outlet. 
Outlets it is sure to find in plenty, in view of the certain 
expansion of trade and industry in the United States and 
in England in 1899. There will thus be plenty of legiti- 
mate business in the Stock Markets. The demand for 
capital for new enterprises and for the extension of old 
ones is likely to be even greater than the supply, and 
higher rates of interest will therefore probably be 
current. But dearer money will check what must after 
all be called the illegitimate business of Stock Exchange 
speculation, and this will be a bad outlook for the too 
numerous crowd of brokers and jobbers who flourish on 
commissions and “turns” during a period of wild 
speculation. 


Money, and not politics, is therefore at present the 
dominating influence on the Stock Exchange, in spite of 
the attempts of the evening papers to raise a little scare 
by quoting all the comments of irresponsible Paris 
papers on Sir Edmund Monson’s speech. That speech, 
whatever other opinion may be held about it, is one 
more sign of the altered attitude of England towards 
the world and must add to the increased sense of security 
which English capital has already begun to enjoy. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message, with its forecast of a perma- 
nent increase in the American army and of an enormous 
expansion in American naval armaments and American 
over-sea trade, is a further reason for confidence in 
the future. The reference to the Nicaragua Canal is 
more dubious, but assurances have already been 
received from some correspondents that the United 
States do not intend to abrogate the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. Unless this question is skilfully 
handled on both sides of the Atlantic it may result 
in some disturbance of the new-born friendship between 
England and America. It is, on the whole, surprising 
that the City has so far showed little uneasiness with 
regard to the matter. Mr. Secretary Gage’s financial 
statement was, moreover, not wholly satisfactory. On 
this side we should have liked to hear a more definite 
statement with regard to currency reform, and though 
every one will agree with his arguments in favour of a 
sweeping reorganization of the banking system of the 
United States, we should have been much more pleased 
if he had foreshadowed the adoption of a gold standard 
and had suggested a definite plan for relieving the 
United States Treasury of its inconvenient function as 
the banker of the nation. So far as regards the 
revenues and the future of commerce in the States 
Mr. Gage was, however, able to justify all that has 
been said about the great expansion which is to be 
anticipated in American trade and industry. 


The Bank of England return on Thursday showed 
that the uneasiness of the Money Market was not 
without cause. During the week the reserve has been 
depleted to the extent of £949,000, gold to the amount 
of £551,000 having been taken for export. The pro- 
portion of reserve to liability is, however, 1} per cent. 
higher, owing to a large reduction in the deposits. 
The market has, however, been somewhat less nervous 
with regard to the withdrawals of gold since it learnt 
that the large amount taken abroad last week was on 
Russian and not on German account. It was the fear 
that the crisis in Berlin was becoming acute which 
caused the important set-back last week. This week 
it was not expected anywhere thaf the Bank Rate 
would be raised, and it remains, in fact, at 4 per cent. 
Unless next week there should be a decided recovery, 
it may be necessary to raise the rate, and in that case 
there will be little hope of any active business until the 
Christmas holidays are over. During the week outside 
rates showed a decided tendency to ease off, day to day 
money being quoted at 2 per cent., and three months’ 
bills at 3} per cent. On Thursday, when the un- 
favourable Bank return was announced, there was at 
first a firmer tendency, but money was abundant, and 
eventually rates eased off again. Consols are slightly 
lower on the week. 


The Home Railway market has been practically 
featureless, changes on the week being either non- 
apparent or of a very slight extent. Great Northern 
Deferred have been the most active stock, showing an 
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improvement of }, in consequence of the very satisfac- 
tory increase in the traffic receipts of £6051 for the 
week, an increase which came on the top of a big in- 
crease last year. The Midland has again the biggest 
increase, showing an improvement of £12,873, and 
the North Western follows closely with 412,002. The 
Great Western continues to make up leeway, though 
not so rapidly as was to be expected, its increase being 
only £6920, as against an improvement in the corre- 
sponding week of last year of £9210. The other lines 
all showed satisfactory increases, with the customary 
exceptions of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, whose receipts were respectively £66 and £78 
less than last year. 


In the case of the Midland Railway, at any rate, the 
bogey of the Great Central’s competition seems to have 
been overdone. The Company’s gross earnings con- 
tinue to increase at an astonishing rate. For the 
current half-year to date the traffic receipts have ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding period in 1897 by 
4117,785, representing an increase in the net earnings, 
taking the percentage of working expenses as 60 per 
cent., of more than £34,000. By the end of the year, 
therefore, it is probable that the Company will have 
earned an extra | per cent. of dividend on the Deferred 
Ordinary stock, which at present stands at 88 as against 
go in August last, and 954, the highest price of the 
year. The dividend on the Deferred Ordinary last year 
was 3% per cent., and at the present price, if 3} per 
cent. is declared, the yield will be only slightly under 
4 percent. Midland Deferred is therefore one of the 
stocks in which we expect to see a considerable rise 
early in the new year, and the present is a favourable 
opportunity for the early investor to buy. It is not 
often that a first-class English railway investment, to 
yield practically 4 per cent., can be discovered. The 
competition of the Great Central may do the Midland 
some harm next year, but the latter Company has 
always shown itself so ready to act energetically on 
behalf of its shareholders that it is sure to find some 
compensation for any loss it may sustain. We con- 
fess that we are ourselves somewhat dubious concern- 
ing the effect of the Great Central’s competition on the 
prosperity of the Midland and Great Northern Com- 
panies. That it will be as great as is generally anti- 
cipated is exceedingly improbable. 


The absence from the President’s message and from 
Mr. Secretary Gage’s statement of any indication that 
an attempt will be made in the near future to secure 
sound money for the United States has brought about a 
slight but healthy reaction in American Rails. The 
upward movement is thus checked for the moment, 
though it will doubtless be resumed before long, and it 
is just as well that a pause should come in order that 
some idea may be formed as to which stocks have been 
lifted high enough and which have still room to improve. 
The London market has been very nervous all the week, 
fearing that the halt in the rise indicated an approaching 
attempt to take profits all round in Wall Street, and a 
consequent general set-back in the market. It would 
not be the first time that New York has played this 
game with London, and under ordinary circumstances 
the attempt to play it would in all probability be made. 
But the present are by no means ordinary circumstances. 
The impulse towards higher values does not come from 
any market manipulations, but from the greatly im- 
proved position of most American railway companies 
and from the great expansion of trade which has already 
begun in the United States. It is not only London and 
Berlin that have been buying American railway stocks. 
It is many years since Americans themselves have dis- 
played so much interest in their own railways and have 
shown their confidence in them by such extensive and 
persistent buying. If there were any prospect of 
currency reform and of an improved banking system 
in the United States the rise would be very much 
greater, but as it is the prospects of many of the 
companies justify a further advance. 


Louisvilles are to be reckoned amongst those 
American securities which have still scope for a sub- 
stantial rise invalue. The line is one which will benefit 
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greatly by the improvement in trade, and its net 
earnings last year were already sufficient to pay a 
dividend of nearly 3 per cent. The surplus at 30 June 
last is not, however, to be distributed in dividends, but 
the directors have given a distinct promise to the share- 
holders that in future the net profits will be divided 
amongst them. In the past the profits have been 
expended on the improvement of the road, but this 
extraordinary expenditure has now ceased, the only 
further heavy charge upon the future being the restora- 
tion of the wages of the employees to their former level. 
When the Company ceased to pay dividends wages 
were reduced, with the promise that they should be 
restored when prosperity dawned again. Half the 
reduction was restored last July, and the other half will 
be restored on 1 January next. What will be the cost 
of this it is not possible to say. But since last year, as 
we have seen, a dividend of 3 per cent. was earned, and 
in the first four months of the current half-year there 
was an increase in the net earnings of 850,000. It is 
evident that, notwithstanding this further charge upon 
the profits, in the year ending 30 June next a dividend 
of 3 per cent. will not only be earned, but paid. Any 
further considerable expansion in the Company’s 
earnings may make even a dividend of 3} per cent. 
possible. At their present price of 654, therefore, 
Louisvilles may be considered cheap, for the road and 
rolling stock are now in excellent condition, and the 
finances of the Company are ona firm basis. A divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. will at the present price give a net 
yield of nearly 5 per cent. to the investor. 


The Industrial Market has been much exercised in 
the intervals of buying and selling Russian petroleum 
companies’ shares, by the difficulties of Pattison’s, 
Limited, the Leith firm of whisky blenders and bonders, 
and for a time it was fully expected that the crash in 
the whisky trade which has long been expected had 
come. Reckless over-production and intense compe- 
tition have put a good many whisky houses into diffi- 
culties, and the Scotch banks, which seem as ready to 
encourage speculation as the banks in Berlin, have be- 
come suddenly frightened. They appear to have refused 
any further accommodation to Pattison’s, and in conse- 
quence the firm has been compelled to suspend pay- 
ment. It will be a fortnight before the exact position 
of the Company’s affairs is known, but it is hoped that 
by that blessed word ‘‘ reconstruction” something will 
be saved from the wreck. The career of Pattison’s, 
Limited, has not been very long. It was registered as 
a company in 1896 with a capital of £400,000, half in 
5 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares and half in 
Ordinary shares. The vendors received £150,000 in 
cash for the property, besides £200,000 in Ordinary 
shares and £50,000 in fully-paid Preference shares. 
No dividends have been paid on the Ordinary shares. 
For the moment the crisis in the whisky trade may be 
averted, but we fear there are other firms which are 
no more secure than was Pattison’s, and that the evil 


day is only postponed. 


Mining shares have been quiet, but firm in tone 
throughout the week, and the Le Roi issue has 
imparted some life to the long-stagnant London and 
Globe and British America Corporation group. Kaffirs 
have well maintained during the present account the 
rise which came about on the eve of the end of 
November settlement, but Rhodesian issues have 
tended to fall off slightly, another unfavourable return 
being expected from the Geelong mine. Since the 
settlement in mines begins on Monday, there is not 
likely to be much activity until the new account, and, 
as in other departments, the market seems to be 
waiting for something to happen. It is possible that 
there may be a short spurt of activity just before the 
Christmas holidays begin, but most dealers seem to 
want this unfortunate year to come quickly to an end. 


We called attention some months ago to the improved 
prospects of the Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited, 


consequent upon the amalgamation of the former Van — 
‘tions for an issue of £250,000 four per cent. First 


Ryn Estate and Van Ryn West into onecompany. The 
report to be presented to the annual meeting of share- 
holders on Friday next shows that the future of the 
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Company is likely to be even more prosperous than we 
then anticipated. The careful development of the reefs 
in both mines has shown that with careful sorting a 
recovery value of at least 34s. per ton can be obtained. 
As working costs at the Van Ryn have been reduced to 
the low figure of 19s. per ton, a profit of 15s. per ton 
will therefore be possible. By March next 120 stamps 
will be at work, and a profit of £13,500 a month should 
then be obtained, equal to a dividend of 40 to 50 per 
cent. on the capital of the Company. The full mill will 
be of 160 stamps, and when this is at work the profits 
will, of course, be still further increased. The present 
financial position of the Company is exceedingly satis- 
factory. The year’s working to 30 June last resulted in 
a net profit of £22,000, making a total balance carried 
forward of £38,000. There is also a general reserve of 
424,730, and the Company has 100,000 reserve shares, 
which, when issued at the option price, will realise 
#150,000, sufficient to meet all liabilities, to pay off the 
debenture debt and to leave a balance of £50,000 for any 
future capital requirements. In view of these facts it 
is not surprising that the Van Ryn shares are steadily 
appreciating in value. 


The ‘ Financial Times” has always shown a curious 
attitude towards South African mines. Usually it is 
anxious to prove that they are generally, with the ex- 
ception of Barnato descriptions, overvalued. Suddenly 
during the week it was seized with a desire to prove 
that Ferreira Deep shares are worth £12 instead of the 
46 which we stated last week was about their present 
normal value. No doubt in a few years’ time they will 
be worth more than £6, and for the investor who can 
lock up his money for that space of time and wait 
patiently, they will prove a good investment. But the 
‘* Financial Times” tries to prove that they are worth 
412 by a calculation based upon the market value per 
claim of the Ferreira outcrop mine, a method which is 
admitted to be fallacious, and is especially absurd in 
the case of a journal which is always impressing upon 
its readers that most South African mines are over- 
valued. Assuming that the Ferreira Deep is ulti- 
mately equipped with a mill of 200 stamps, and that 
the profit per ton is 50s., the annual profit of the Fer- 
reira Deep will be about £800,000, equivalent to a 
dividend of 80 per cent. on the total capital of the 
Company. With 200 stamps, and a percentage of 
sorting equal to that at the Ferreira mine, the life of the 
deep level will, however, only be fourteen years, and 
to yield 5 per cent. to the investor, after allowing for 
amortisation at 3 per cent., the price of the shares must 
be only a little more than £7. This calculation, of 
course, does not take into account the more favourable 
conditions under which mining operations on the Rand 
will probably be carried on in the future, tending to 
lower working costs and greater profits. 


NEW ISSUES. 
DOULTON AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Doulton & Co., Limited, is formed with a capital of 
41,100,000, divided into 40,000 Ordinary shares, 
350,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference shares, 
and £350,000 four per cent. Irredeemable Debenture 
stock. The vendor, Mr. Henry Lewis Doulton, who is 
also the promoter, has fixed the price of the various 
properties at 41,100,000, payable as to £116,666 in 
Preference shares, the whole of the Ordinary shares, 
4116,666 in Debenture stock. and the balance of 
4,466,668 in cash. The certificate of profits furnished 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. is very satis- 
factory. The average annual net profits of the Lambeth 
Pottery amount to 467,127, the profit for each year 
being in excess of the preceding one. The business 
has been established for over 83 years, and is being 
turned into a Company, the prospectus states, owing 
to the recent death of Sir Henry Doulton and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of a portion of his capital. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Linotype Company, Limited, invites subscrip- 


Mortgage Debentures, part of a former authorised issue 
of £1,000,000, of which £250,000 has already been 
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issued... The security offered for the new stock is a 
first mortgage upon the freehold lands and houses, &c., 
and a floating charge upon the general property and 
assets of the Company. The objects of the present 
issue are generally to develop the scope of the Company’s 
operations on the Continent and in the Colonies, to 
purchase land for the new works and workmen’s houses 
at Broadheath, and to reinstate the amount temporarily 
expended out of reserve in paying off the Six per cent. 
Debentures of the old Company. The certificate of 
profits for the past five years shows a rapid increase 
from £49583 in the first year to £123,255 and £162,882, 
respectively, in the past two years. The debentures 
are issued at £98 per £100, and are repayable at £105 
in March, 1923. is 


BELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Bell and Company, Limited, is formed with a capital 
of £280,000, in 14,000 five per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of 410 each, and 14,000 Ordinary shares 
of £10 each. There is also an issue of £270,000 in 
four per cent. Debentures. The Company acquires 
the business of the Hempshaw Brook Brewery at 
Stockport, and numerous freehold and_ leasehold 
licensed houses, shops and cottages. The account- 
ant’s certificate of profits shows that, in the second 
year the profits were £30,937; but in the following 
two years there is a distinct falling off. The purchase 
price asked is £540,000, payable in Debenture stock, 
Preference shares, Ordinary shares and cash. 


MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Maypole Dairy Company, Limited, can scarcely 
be called modest, for it starts with a nominal capital of 
41,000,000, in 350,000 five per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares, and 650,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The present issue is of 350,000 preference shares, 
238,703 ordinary shares being issued to the vendors in 
part payment of the purchase money. The total 
amount to be paid for the businesses to be acquired is 
the big sum of £588,703, but we look in vain for any 
valuation of the assets. The statement of past profits 
is equally vague. The accountants merely state that 
for 127 weeks to 2 July, 1892, the Maypole Dairy 
Company, Limited, made total profits of 497,770, and 
that the business of George Jackson, in 131 weeks to 
2 July, 1898, made a profit of £53,916. This is turned 
into an average of £461,434 per annum, and there is 
further an indefinite statement that the accounts for the 
three months, July to October, show ‘‘a good increase” 
over the above average. The people of Birmingham 
and other places where the Maypole Dairy Company 
sells its wares may know enough about the business to 
give them confidence in its future. But the information 
given in the prospectus is too vague to inspire any 
confidence in other investors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Corscoro, Bolivia, South America, 
23 September, 1898. 


IR,—-Having read with great interest the corre- 
spondence in the ‘‘ Saturday Review” respecting the 
unfair treatment tha* British commerce undergoes at the 
hands of British steatnship and railway companies, Iam 
induced to give you a further instance, believing that 
all information disclosing the real state of things will 
help the commercial public to obtain the desired 
reforms. 

Corocoro is a centre of copper mining of considerable 
importance, situated about 450 miles from the Peruvian 
port of Mollindo, to which all our produce is sent, being 
the port most accessible from here. Several shipping 
companies, English, German and French, have agencies 
there, and can, with equal facility, ship our metals to 
Havre or Liverpool, for transport to Paris or Swansea 
respectively, the two great copper markets of Europe. 

As a matter of fact, we have had to dispatch nearly 
all our produce to Havre up till now, at a. freight of 
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22s. 6d. per ton, all the shipping companies, the Eng/ish 
one included, having come to a mutual arrangement to 
charge nothing less than 30s. per ton for goods con- 
veyed to Liverpool. 

This has the effect of keeping out of the British 
copper market a quantity of metal which certain classes 
of buyers have need of and which they have consequently 
to buy through London brokers from the French market, 
as our metal, being ‘‘ native” and very malleable, has 
many qualities essential to certain classes of consumers 
in the trade.—I am, yours truly, 

REGINALD D. BaArser. 


“COUNTY COUNCILS AND SCHOOL BOARDS” 
IN CEYLON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Valyevo, Wanstead Road, Bromley, Kent, 
3 December, 1898. 


Sir,—The writer of one of the Notes in to-day’s 
‘*Saturday Review ” alluding to the ‘‘ ordinary native” 
of Ceylon, says: ‘‘He knows nothing of County 
Councils and School Boards. .... Happy are the 
people in such a case!” 

May I, in view of the efforts the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
is continually making to bring England to the Educa- 
tional level of, say, Germany, and to promote better 
self-government in the United Kingdom, remark that 
the sneer alike at School Boards and County Councils 
is surprising? But, what is worse, the observation is 
inaccurate and the deduction nonsense. Ceylon has 
had, if not County, at least Village, Councils for nearly 
thirty years, and these Councils, among other things, 
are School Boards. And, even then, these institutions 
were merely a revivification of ancient institutions which 
had been in active and beneficent operation for many 
hundreds of years among the ‘‘ happy people” who are 
alleged to know nothing of them. They fell into disuse, 
as did the panchayets of India, through the default of 
British rule. 

These Village Councils (Gansabhawa): what is it they 
do? A summary of some of the rules or bye-laws 
guiding the conduct of affairs may be of interest. Here 
it is ;— 

1. A school shall be established at the request of the 
parents or guardians of twenty-five or more children. 
Upkeep is ‘‘ provided for by the levy of a moderate fee 
or by labour given gratuitously by the parents or 
guardians.” Further, ‘‘ Any parent who does not send 
his children to the village school or any other place of 
education shall be considered to be totally unfit for 
holding any office under Government, or of being a 
member of a Gansabhawa.” More than that: the 
rascal must be fined! 

2. ‘* Boys from six to fifteen years old, and girls from 
six to twelve years old, shall be sent to school by their 
parents, except when prevented by sickness or other 
material cause; and the parents infringing this rule 
shall be subjected to a fine not exceeding one rupee.” 

3. Killing fish in rivers or tanks by poison is made an 
offence. 

4. The use of ‘‘ indecent or abusive language for the 
purpose of provoking or annoying any person” is also 
made an offence. 

5. Cart-racing is forbidden on any public road, and a// 
carriages must exhibit a light at night. (Some day in 
England we may grow to a like enlightenment. ) 

6. Gambling and cock-fighting are prohibited. 

7. Receiving in pawn ‘‘ gold, silver, or other articles, 
without notice previously given to the village headman,” 
is made an offence. And so on, and so on. 

The ordinance reconstituting the Village Councils 
and Village Tribunals and enabling the villagers to pass 
rules such as the above became law at the end of 1871. 
So successful were these institutions that, in 1875, 
the late Sir Wm. Gregory, K.C.M.G., then Governor 
of Ceylon, in a letter to me, said: ‘‘I was recently 
writing to the Governor of New South Wales (the late 
Lord Rosmead) and said that when his epitaph came to 
be written it should contain these words—‘ He restored 
Village Councils to Ceylon.’”—I remain, yours faith- 
fully, W.s. Dicsy. 
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To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


5, Bedford Place, Croydon, 3 Dec., 1898. 


Sir,—With reference to your notes in to-day’s issue 
of your paper, commenting on Sir West Ridgeway’s 
address at the opening of the Ceylon Legislative Council 
last month, I would point out that Ceylon cannot be 
connected with India by means of the proposed railway 
from Anurddhapura to the north of the island. To 
connect the Ceylon railway system with that of India by 
way of Adam’s Bridge and the PAmban-Madura exten- 
sion, a line will have to be constructed from Mada- 
wachchi (north of Anurddhapura) to the western point 
of the island of Manndr. The connecting-link over 
Adam’s Bridge, a very costly work, will, however, only 
be made if the Imperial, Indian and Ceylon Governments 
come to an agreement with regard to the share of the 
expense to be borne by each. 

The railway line from Kurunegala to Jaffna, I may 
say, will pass through a very sparsely populated and in 
some parts sterile country; and yet Mr. Chamberlain 
has, against the wishes of the colony, decided that it is 
to be on the broad gauge, and that the cost of the first 
Section is to be met from current revenue, and not in 
the usual and fair way, by means of a loan. 

The duty on imported rice means protection of a most 
objectionable kind, and presses very hardly on a large 
number of Sinhalese and other natives resident in the 
towns and on the employers of the immigrant Tamil 
coolies, who work on the tea estates, none of whom 
consume Ceylon-grown rice, the Government rent from 
which was abolished a few years ago by Lord Knutsford, 
on the advice of Sir Arthur Havelock.—Yours truly, 

DonALD FERGUSON. 


[Mr. Ferguson evidently thinks that he knows better 
than Sir West Ridgeway, who distinctly speaks of ‘‘ the 
Main Northern Railway, which will eventually con- 
nect us with India.” The first section does not reach 
Jaffna. As to the rice tax, it annually costs the estate 
coolie less than two rupees and a half, the urban in- 
habitant just over one rupee and a half, and the villager 
eighty cents, or eightpence. Mr. Digby overlooks the 
important point that the gansabhawa does its useful 
= without the imposition of local taxation.—Eb. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BIG GAME. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
6 December, 1808. 


S1r,—Mr. Aylmer-Pollard has mistaken my identity. 
I have nothing whatever to do with the ‘‘ advertised 
sporting trips to which he refers, as I thought would be 
apparent from my previous letter. I share Mr. 
Pollard’s sentiments with regard to them. All my big 
game shooting has been done for my own hand. I 
have a brother, now in Somaliland, but I am not his 
keeper. The personally-conducted sporting tours 
alluded to are his and not mine. I have no responsi- 
bility or knowledge with regard to them. 

On the general question of the preservation of big 
game I sympathise generally with Mr. Pollard’s views, 
but a good deal of cant appears to have been written 
from time to time by others on this subject. 

While man remains predatory and carnivorous he 
will ‘certainly continue to kill big game for sport or 
food. The sportsman’s object is at the same time to 
preserve big game and only kill in moderation, so that 
reasonable sport and good sporting trophies can 
always be obtained. Natives and settlers should also 
desire to preserve them as a valuable and continuous 
food supply. As a matter of fact, all wanton and 
reckless slaughter has usually been perpetrated by 
these classes. 

The only practical method of effectually preservirg 
big game in such countries as Africa and Canada for all 
time is, I believe, to follow Uncle Sam’s example, and 
establish some kind of national park or game 
sanctuary, like the Yellomstone National Park, in 
Wyoming, U.S., where no armed men are allowed 
‘to enter. No one would welcome such game preserves 
‘more than the sportsman and the naturalist. — Yours 
faithfully, H. Seton-Karr, M.P. 


The Saturday Review. 
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To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—I have read with interest the letters which have 
recently appeared in your paper on the extermination of 
big game. 

This subject, as well as that of the extermination of 
birds or any other creatures, is of very great moment, 
especially, perhaps, to all lovers of nature, naturalists 
and sportsmen. It is a subject which concerns the 
world at large, and posterity not less than the present 
generation. May I, as a lover of nature, and one who 
has had some considerable experience in sport amongst 
game both big and small, add a few words where many 
pages might be written by an abler pen than mine ? 

That big game has been exterminated already in 
some countries, and is fast disappearing in others, 
there can be, unhappily, little doubt. That it has not 
disappeared from more parts of the world is due mainly 
to an unhealthy climate and an enervating sun. Had 
India, for instance, the climate of the United States, or 
of parts of Africa, it is very probable that we should 
have to lament the extinction of animals that are now 
fairly plentiful. 

Native, settler, sportsman—all are more or less re- 
sponsible for the extermination of big game. The 
native kills, regardless of sex or season; the settler, 
for convenience or profit ; the sportsman, often in the 
spirit of record-breaking and selfishness. He is not 
content with a ‘‘ bag ;” it must be the biggest ‘‘ bag.” 
Somaliland is an illustration of a country where, the 
climate being favourable, game has been, for the last 
few years, rapidly shot out by the selfish sportsman. 

However, little good will be got by blaming any 
particular class. The question for consideration—and 
a very difficult one it is—is, How can extermination be 
prevented, both of dangerous and non-dangerous game? 
Surely the world is so much the poorer as each creature 
becomes extinct ; and who is there who would not in- 
deed be sorry if he heard to-morrow that the last tiger, 
the last lion, as well as the last giraffe, was dead ?— 
Your obedient servant, FRANK C. H. Borrett. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. MEREDITH’S ODES. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—I perceive how difficult, how almost impossible 
it is, to be understood of men as the world goes now. 
Napoleon has become a word, and academic. It is the 
triumph of ‘‘ Tit-bits” and University extension. I 
should not have said an ‘‘epic of Democracy with 
Napoleon for hero,” but ‘*an epic of man with intelli- 
gence for hero.”—I am, your obedient servant, 

Joun Davipson. 


THE CUNNING OF THE CHINESE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the race for concessions in China on the part 
of the four interested nations, the cunning and ability of 
the Chinese have been left out of calculation altogether. 
They cannot bluff our Maxim guns and repeating rifles 
with cardboard cannon or bows and arrows; but they 
are well able to take care that the vast resources of 
their country do not go solely to the enrichment of the 
foreign devil. The regulations issued by the Mining 
and Railway Board are not refreshing literature for the 
anxious merchant who hopes to profit by Celestial 
ignorance or indifference. The controlling power, as 
well as the greater proportion of the profits, of every 
mining or railway enterprise is to remain in Chinése 
hands; and the concessionaires will have to provide 
schools for the instruction of the people. These rules 
have not, of course, been accepted by the foreign repre- 
sentatives, but they are admirably indicative of the 
extent to which the Celestial Government is aware of 
the interests at stake. To force of arms the Chinese 
are obliged to yield; but when it comes to fighting 
with purely industrial weapons they are likely to get the 
best of us. 

I venture to trouble you with these considerations, 
because they indicate potent forces at work not alto- 
gether on surface, OBSERVER. 
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REVIEWS. 
BYRON’S LETTERS. 


**The Works of Lord Byron.” Letters and Journals. 
Vol. Il. Edited by Rowland E, Prothero. London: 
Murray. 


” reviewing the first volume of Mr. Prothero’s excel- 

lent edition of Byron’s Letters, we ventured to call 
his and Mr. Murray’s attention to the inconvenience 
caused by the absence of definite bibliographical in- 
formation. Much that is new is given in this edition 
and it is highly important that this should be clearly 
distinguished. In his preface to the present volume Mr. 
Prothero admits that he has been urged to indicate 
what letters or portions of letters are new. He 
declines to do so, however, on the ground that ‘‘in 
the circumstances, such a course, at all events for 
the present, is so impolitic as to be impossible.” We 
confess we are quite unable to follow him. If we 
had asked him to state whence the new letters are 
derived, we could understand the ‘‘impolicy” of his 
giving any rival editor a chance of indolently applying 
to the same sources. We do not want Mr. Murray to 
destroy his own market. But we should have had 
perfect faith in his and Mr. Prothero’s assurance of the 
genuineness of each document, and to have added the 
really invaluable words, ‘‘ now first printed,” in every 
case, would have endangered nothing. As it stands at 
present, the man who chooses laboriously to collate the 
existing editions of Byron, can, by an exhaustive pro- 
cess, find out for himself what is new. But a publisher 
has no right deliberately to give the reader so much 
trouble. 

The letters included in this volume are of far greater 
value, of a positive and historical kind, than those in 
the previous one. They take us from August, 1811, to 
the close of 1813. They open with the sending off of 
the MS. of the two first cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
and end with the publication of ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos,” 
when Byron was in the full flush of his success in 
London society. Except for those who search for new 
material among the letters, the most interesting portion 
of this volume to readers who are familiar with Byron’s 
works and adventures, is the supplementary portion. 
Two articles contributed by Byron to the ‘* Monthly 
Review” have been unearthed. One of these is a 
review of the poems of the Hon. William Robert 
Spencer, to whom Mr. Prothero forgets to give his 
title. Spencer's easy verses have long been neglected ; 
but the specimens which Byron gives, not without some 
irony and a good deal of patronage, represent him 
favourably. It is to be noted that the critic was acute 
enough to praise without stint the lyric beginning, 
“Too late I stayed”—Spencer’s best production,— 
and to quote the stanzas which affected Sir Walter 
Scott so deeply, ‘‘What empty shadows glimmer 
nigh!” which Scott applied to the loss of Abbotsford. 
Of the task-work of annotation there is no end, or Mr. 
Prothero might have called attention to this latter 
circumstance. 

Byron’s speeches in the House of Lords were, 
perhaps, worth reviving. He quotes in them Shake- 
speare, Horace, Matt Prior and Dr. Johnson. More 
readers to-day will turn to the very curious and much- 
documented record of Byron’s adventures with the 
infatuated Lady Caroline Lamb. A striking portrait of 
this person, in the dress of a page, belonging to Mr. 
Murray, is reproduced from the original painting. 
This, presumably, is the identical costume she was 
wearing when, in December, 1812, she burned Lord 
Byron’s effigy at Brocket Hall. Her letters, pulsing 
with mad and unrequited passion, are pathetic. The 
strange confession which she wrote for the benefit of 
Medwin, after Byron’s death, is of extraordinary 
interest, and we suppose that it is now for the first time 
published in full. It appears from it that Lady Caroline 
Lamb read Byron’s Memoirs before Murray burned 
them, and that she disapproved of their destruction. 
Her account of her stabbing herself at Lady Heathcote’s 
‘dance has a certain vraisemblance in spite of her 
hysterical verbiage. On the whole, we do not know 
that any part of this vo'ume has a more thrilling and 
disquieting effect upon the reader than this strange, 
woluble wail from the death-bed of Caroline Lamb. 
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Everybody knows Moore’s indignant squib against 
Leigh Hunt, ‘‘The Living Dog and the Dead Lion.” 
But the reply is not so familiar. Where did ‘‘ The 
Giant and the Dwarf” appear? Mr. Prothero thinks 
it may have been written by Leigh Hunt himself, 
but we believe this impossible. The lines are rather 
smart, although far from amounting to an effective 
retort to Moore’s classical piece of brutality. We will 
hazard the guess that they were written by John Hamil- 
ton Reynolds. The time has certainly come when the 
attacks on Byron in the newspapers of 1814 are worth 
reprinting as literary curiosities, and we have read with 
interest the paragraphs from the ‘‘Courier” and the 
‘“*Morning Post” which Mr. Prothero has unearthed. 
We do not, however, understand why they form an 
appendix to the present volume, since they manifestly 
refer to a state of things which is to be revealed in the 
next. If we have dealt in this brief notice rather with 
the external and illustrative parts of this issue, it is 
because the essential parts are so well known to the 
instructed reader that they could only be treated on a 
scale too exhaustive for our present purpose. We 
must, however, warmly congratulate Mr. Prothero on 
the steady progress he is making with what promises 
to be by far the fullest and most comprehensive edition 
of Byron which the worldhas ever seen. 


THE YELLOW SPECTRE. 


‘*China in Decay.” By Alexis Krausse. London: 
Chapman. 

‘“*The New Far East.” By Arthur Didsy. London: 
Cassell. 


Ts simultaneous publication of two books on the 
Far Eastern question has added one more puzzle 
to an already perplexing situation. The author of each 
volume has set out with the laudable intention of assist- 
ing public opinion to arrive at a proper appreciation of 
the issues involved, and to form a correct judgment 
under his guidance. Unfortunately for the public, these 
two political instructors disagree as to their premisses, 
and have come to wholly opposite conclusions. The 
uninstructed reader, thirsting for knowledge, may, with 
Mr. Krausse, look upon the Chinese nation as ‘‘ shame- 
lessly venal and rotten to the core”; or, inclining to 
Mr. Didsy’s view, he may prefer to regard the inhabi- 
tants of China as ‘‘for the most part good people, 
industrious beyond comparison, thrifty to a superlative 
degree, of unequalled patience and wonderfully cheer- 
ful, dutiful in their domestic relations, peaceful, in- 
telligent, fond of learning.” It is these absolute 
contradictions of fact that are the stumbling-block of 
every student of Eastern politics. In bewilderment he 
turns from the glowing accounts of one author to the 
morbid pessimism of another; and if he persevere to 
the bitter end and examine the whole literature on 
China, he will find that no two authorities ever have 
arrived at anything approaching an agreement on the 
subject from any standpoint—social, commercial, or 
political. The reasons for this are varied; but, one 
and all, they can be filtered down to a common weak- 
ness. The missionary regards the Chinaman as a 
heathen, and is naturally inclined to paint him 
morally black—it is his point of view. The mer- 
chant does not care twopence about the state of 
Chinese society, and when he writes a book about 
China, his commercial mind bursts out on every page, 
every national characteristic being viewed in the light 
of untouched resources, railway concessions or likin 
barriers. The journalist, on the other hand, must 
‘take a line.” Half-measures are dull, and make bad 
‘“‘ copy.” Therefore we get Mr. Krausse’s wholesale 
condemnation of the Chinese and everything connected 
with them, coupled with a violent—though perhaps not 
altogether unjustified—attack on the Government; while 
Mr. Didsy spins the fantastic argument that nothing can 
be achieved by Great Britain until she has raised a great 
army by universal conscription, and can march on Paris 
or St. Petersburg. 

We have always regarded Mr. Krausse as a sound 
political writer ; and he has certainly given us a pains- 
taking review of the whole case as it stands in Eastern 
Asia. The part played by each country in the suc- 
cession of events which has led up to the present . 
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situation has been lucidly and even daringly explained. 
The impeachment of British policy is, as we have 
remarked, quite warrantable ; though the initial blunder, 
it should be stated in fairness to Lord Salisbury, was 
perpetrated by his predecessor in office. But what is 
wholly inexcusable in our opinion is the slander Mr. 
Krausse has thought fit to disseminate about the 
Chinese people. There is nothing easier than to take 
an extreme view on any large question; but he who 
writes what purports to be a handbook for the 
guidance of general readers, must be careful about 
facts and avoid polemics as much as possible. This 
Mr. Krausse has not attempted to do. He gives us 
at the end of his book a list of authorities, 
presumably consulted, extending over nine pages. 
Among them are admirable works by men who have 
devoted the best years of their lives to studying the 
people and institutions of China; and if Mr. Krausse 
had read them attentively he would scarcely have 
found a chapter or a page which did not contain some 
tribute to the admirable characteristics of the Chinese. 
The peasants of China are more representative of and 
give a better clue to the national character than any 
other class ; for the village is the cradle of the nation, 
and many of the highest mandarins look back with 
affection and without shame on the humble surround- 
ings of their early youth. It is not, in fact, too much 
to say that the whole of Chinese life is impregnated 
with the love of the soil inculcated by heredity and 
association. Yet Mr. Krausse dismisses the peasant, 
who is typical of all that is best and most unaffected in 
China, by the most casual reference to his existence as 
an integral part of the Empire. 

The view taken by Mr. Didsy is, as we have already 
observed, an opposite one, though he has attempted 
too much in his book to be able to give more than a 
passing tribute to the excellence of the Chinese people. 
‘““The New Far East” aims at sketching the modern 
development of China, Japan and Korea; and it is 
natural that the author should devote the greater space 
to tracing the evolution of Japan, the country with which 
he has so intimate a personal acquaintance. In insti- 
tuting a comparison between the peoples of the Far 
East, Mr. Didsy has also been handicapped by his 
official connexion with the Japan Society. He cannot 
say, as we can say for him, that individually a China- 
man is a better man than a ‘‘ Jap,” physically or men- 
tally ; but he has made the sound suggestion that the 
people of Japan are far better fitted to set about re- 
forming China, as the exploitation of the empire is 
called, than any Western nation. On the political side 
of the question Mr. Didsy holds remarkable views of 
his own. The failure of British policy is, in his opinion, 
due to the absence of a great army with which to back 
our claims. Our fleet may be supreme in Chinese 
waters, but to that Russia and France will pay little 
attention ; all that affects them is whether we can place 
troops on the mainland and bombard their capitals. 
We may allow that things are tending somewhat in 
that direction. But until Russia has connected her 
Trans-Siberian railway with Port Arthur, the Power 
which commands the sea holds the key to China. 

In spite of many opposite conclusions, there is a 
point upon which both writers are happily agreed. 
Whereas the merchants and concessionaires care about 
nothing beyond the enrichment of the present genera- 
tion, Mr. Krausse and Mr. Didsy see a grave 
peril looming in the distance. It is not the night- 
mare of Dr. Pearson or the German Emperor, who 
perceive, in the dim future, Yellow hosts pouring over 
the Ural Mountains, or propelling their steam junks 
through the Suez Canal and round the Cape; but a sober 
realisation of the mercantile spectre which the com- 
mercial scramble of the West is helping to raise for 
posterity. ‘‘ What will become of our Chinese trade 
when the Celestial supplies his own requirements, and 
undersells his teacher in his own markets?” asks Mr. 
Krausse in conclusion. ‘‘ How, when China supplies 
the world with manufactures at a tithe of the cost of their 
production in Western countries?” And Mr. Didsy 
answers him by designing an illustration in which the 
Chinese seem to be carrying on the business of the 
world with every modern improvement at their elbow— 
a prediction which is in all probability by no means 
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extravagant. In conclusion we recommend those who 
are interested in the Eastern problem to purchase both 
books, taking Mr. Didsy’s facts, while adopting Mr. 
Krausse’s conclusions. 


LORD SELBORNE. 


** Memorials, Personal and Political, by Roundell Palmer, 
Earl of Selborne, Lord High Chancellor. Part II.,. 
1865-1895. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 1898. 


HE second instalment of Lord Selborne’s Memorials 
covers the eventful period between 1865, when he 
was Attorney-General in Lord Palmerston’s last 
ministry, and his death three years ago. ‘The work of 
editing has been done, as before, with tact and dis- 
crimination by Lady Sophia Palmer, assisted in legal 
matters by Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie ; and although. 
in these volumes, as in the preceding ones, the modern 
hasty reader may be inclined to complain here and there 
of prolixity in the discussion of matters chiefly of per-- 
sonal or domestic interest, the many admirers of Lord 
Selborne, whether as lawyer, as politician, or as 
Churchman, will not grudge the space given to the 
development of a great character. His amazing in- 
dustry—Lord Rosebery spoke of it as ‘‘ surpassing, 
perhaps, all that is known of human industry ”’——his 
power as a reasoner, his eminence as a judge and 
as a law reformer—all these were known; but in the 
Memorials we gain an insight into his more human 
qualities. They who remember him on the Bench or on 
the Woolsack will have the impression of a judge, suave: 
and mellifluous indeed, but austere and reserved, as will 
they who knew him only as a politician. In his private 
life and in his correspondence we find revealed a singu- 
larly lovable and gentle nature, which evidently inspired: 
deep and lasting affection in those with whom he came 
into closer contact. Lord Tennyson was not prodigal 
of his compliments, especially in the case of lawyers and 
of politicians, and we feel that he was speaking of no. 
common man when, as we learn from the epilogue, he 
one day interrupted his reading of the ‘‘Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington” at the line ‘‘In his 
simplicity sublime” to indicate Lord Selborne, and to 
say ‘‘to that man only in the present time do these 
lines apply.” 

The difficulty of the reviewer in dealing with the 
record of so busy a life is that it is impossible within 
any reasonable space even to indicate the nature of the 
great questions in which, as Law Officer’, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, as Cabinet Minister, Lord Selborne played a 
leading part. He was an untiring law reformer, the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act being by no means 
the only monument of his energy in that capacity. 
The chapters devoted to the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment, to the Education Question, to the Rituak 
Controversy—as acute and troublesome in the seventies 
as now—to the Geneva Arbitration, in which Sir 
Roundell Palmer played so large a part; to Foreign 
Affairs, and the Home Rule disrupture, are altogether 
full of interesting and suggestive matter that would 
justify ample discussion did time and space permit. 
Perhaps the most instructive study all through is that 
of the influences, now of attraction, now of repulsion, 
exercised on Lord Selborne by Mr. Gladstone. At no 
time was he unreservedly Mr. Gladstone’s man; at 
the beginning of the latter’s career and at the end 
of them, on Irish Church Disestablishment and on 
Home Rule, we find Lord Selborne ia open revolt. 
His normal attitude seems to have been one of 
dubious acquiescence in measures of whose wisdom he 
was not convinced, but until the last ten years of his 
life he did not shake himself entirely free from the 
ascendency of one for whom he so long entertained 
deep affection and admiration. Lord Selborne indeed, 
in spite of the fact that he is generally classed with the 
old Whigs, seems to us to, have been much more akin 
to the Peelites, of whom Mr. Gladstone, when Roundell 
Palmer first joined his following, was a shining light. 
This appears at the very outset of this section of his 
life, when, on Mr. Gladstone thrusting forward the Irish 
Church question, Palmer instinctively ranged himself am 
Opposition to the new departure, while Lord Russell is 
instinctively supported it. This is what is meant when 
in later years Selborne speaks of Russell as exempli- 
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fying in the highest degree ‘‘ the old Whig jealousy of 
the Church,” whereas with himself the Church was ever 
first in his affections and his loyalty. 

On the other hand, diplomacy and foreign affairs 
generally, which were the strong point of the old 
Whigs, were decidedly Lord Selborne’s weak point, 
and his views on Eastern and African questions 
would not be accepted by any patriotic party nowa- 
days. Lord Russell distrusted and opposed the Geneva 
Arbitration into which Palmer threw himself with a 
certain ardour; but before that wonderful tribunal 
had long been at its work, his views of its capacity 
and its value as the inaugurator of a new international 
era had sustained a sad shaking. The spectacle of 
a Swiss who did not know one end of a ship from 
another, a Brazilian whose only idea was to curry favour 
with the United States, and an Italian book-lawyer 
sitting to decide on the merits of a practical naval dis- 
pute between England and America, and showing their 
impartiality by uniformly coming to a decision before 
hearing counsel, was too much for his ideas of judicial 
propriety. The Brazilian arbitrator, who, says Palmer, 
‘was the fairest man of the three,” ignored all the 
technical points on which England had a strong case, 
and ‘‘entered upon the arbitration as if there were no 
serious question except as to the amount which Great 
Britain ought to pay; and this (if I may judge from 
a conversation I had with him in his own house) he 
thought we need not much care about—‘ Vous étes 
riches, trés riches,’ he said.” We fancy that in that 
little anecdote lies the germ of the strange uniformity 
with which arbitrations go against England. We are 
supposed to be ‘‘trés riches,” and we are not too well 
liked for that and other reasons, and the rest follows 
naturally. It is amusing to find that Mr. Gladstone, 
who was prepared to arbitrate anything and everything 
with a light heart, appears to have finally screwed his 
courage to the sticking-place and refused to allow the 
‘indirect claims” to be raised before the tribunal. 
A short calculation convinced him that the amount in 
which it was possible to mulct this country under that 
head was represented by ‘‘a figure exceeding the sum 
total of our national debt.” 

Lord Selborne’s judgments on his contemporaries in 
public life are generally well balanced and carefully 
expressed. As is natural in the case of one whose 
mind is essentially orderly and conservative, he most 
favours the men who steer a middle course. He 
has unlimited confidence alike in Lord Salisbury and 
in the Duke of Devonshire, but the Radical on the one 
side and the Tory Democrat on the other are his 
abhorrence. Although working together and even 
speaking from the same platform, he is evidently doubt- 
ful and distrustful of Mr. Chamberlain to the last, and 
the only really savage attack in the correspondence is 
one on Lord Randolph Churchill, provoked by the 
young leader’s breaking away from the Salisbury 
Ministry late in 1886. It will be remembered that 
things were not going weil with the Government at 
that time. Ireland was in a very bad way, the Unionist 
alliance was not fully cemented, Mr. Balfour had not 
come to the front, and when Lord Randolph threw up 
his portfolio, it was believed that the life of the 
Government would be short. Lord Selborne anti- 
cipated the worst: ‘It will,” he wrote in December 
to Sir Arthur Gordon, ‘‘ be a sad jubilee indeed for the 
poor Queen: you do not give the Church fourteen 
years’ purchase, but Iam sure the Church will not fall 
without the House of Lords and the Monarchy. .... 
And all this to be accelerated, if not caused, because an 
unprincipled Catiline or Clodius has been masquerading 
under Tory colours, and has chosen the most critical 
moment possible to scuttle the vessel of State which 
had been put into his power.” This total failure to 
appreciate genius is exactly of the same order with the 
stupidity of the respectable ‘‘boni,” who loathed 
Cesar. It is also consistent with Palmer’s description 
of Disraeli as a tinselled mummer. 

But this is, it is fair to say, an exceptional outburst. 
The general impression left by the memorials is that 
of a man of solid ability and character who as a lawyer 
did good service, and possessed qualities of statesman- 
ship which only failed to place him in the first rank 
because the law, as a jealous mistress, left him so few 
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opportunities in the prime of life of following the bent 
of his inclination for public life. 


A NOVELIST ON ROME. 


‘*Ave Roma Immortalis: Studies from the Chronicles 
of Rome.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: 
Macmillan. 1898. 


R. MARION CRAWFORD knows his Rome so 
well, and can write so well when he has a mind 
to, that he could not turn out a bad book on such a 
subject, but ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis” ought to be a 
great deal better than itis. It reads like a collection 
of newspaper or magazine articles, written in haste, 
and not carefully revised before publication in book 
form. We have thus faulty arrangement, frequent 
repetition, and in places a hurried, turgid style that is 
not worthy of the author. When Mr. Crawford has so 
many valuable and interesting things to say about 
Kome and its history, why does he jar our nerves 
by expatiating on a trite subject of school-boy declama- 
tion like the death of ‘‘ fair young Virginia, stabbed by 
her father in the Forum?” This is the sort of thing :— 
‘*You may see the actors in the Forum where it all 
happened. The lovely girl, with frightened, wondering 
eyes; the father, desperate, white-lipped, shaking with 
the thing not yet done. . . . Then the deed. A shriek 
at the edge of the throng; a long, thin knife high in 
air, trembling before a thousand eyes; a harsh, heart- 
broken, vengeful voice, a confusion and a swaying of 
the multitude, and then the rising yell of men overlaid 
ringing high in the air... . . One thinks of how that 
man lived afterwards. Had Virginius a home, a wife, 
other children to mourn the dead one? or was he a 
lonely man, ten times alone after that day, with the 
memory of one flashing moment always undimmed in a 
bright horror? Who knows? Did any one care?” 
We frankly answer, Nobody cares; and we add that 
such reflections had much better be left to Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles or Mr. Wilson Barrett. It is padding, and 
not very good padding, and it suggests the Adelphi 
rather than Roma Immortalis. 

But, fortunately for himself add for us, Mr. Crawford 
is not often like this, and the book is, with all its de- 
ficiencies, a valuable vade mecum, a companion which 
no visitor who wishes to see Rome with an understand- 
ing eye can afford to leave behind. It is not a guide- 
book ; indeed the methods of Baedeker and Murray are 
openly flouted. Such excellent works teach us much, 
says Mr. Crawford, ‘‘ about the relative positions of the 
old buildings ; we know the portico of the twelve Gods 
in Council, the Temple of Concord, the Basilica Julia, 
the Court of Vesta, the Temple of Castor and Pollux ; 
we have a more vague notion of the Senate Hall; the 
hideous arch of Septimus Severus stares us in the face ; 
so does the lovely column of evil Phocas, the monster of 
the East, the red-handed centurion usurper, who mur- 
dered an Emperor and his five sons to reach the throne. 
And perhaps we have been told where the Rostra stood, 
and the Rostra Julia, and that the queer fragment of 
masonry by the arch is supposed to be the ‘umbilicus,’ 
the centre of the Roman world. There is no excuse for 
not knowing these things any more than there is any 
strong reason for knowing them, unless one be a 
student.” Mr. Marion Crawford does not neglect 
matters of topography when they have a bearing on his 
object, which is to present a living picture of Rome and 
its people through the ages, but he never aliows his 
descriptions to degenrate into a mere catalogue. He 
sometimes errs, as we have seen, in the opposite 
direction, and wanders off into artificial sentiment, but 
we do not know of any writer who succeeds better in 
making the tragic history of Rome live again with all 
its grandeur and heroism in the past, all its decadence, 
rottenness and unspeakable crime in later days. As 
might be expected, Mr. Crawford is at his best in his 
sketches of character, and many of the portraits he has 
drawn for us are worthy of the novelist at his best. 
The Borgias, the Cenci, Rienzi, the Colonnas, the 
Orsini, Arnold of Brescia and scores of others, down to 
Pius IX. and Leo XIII., are sketched with a master 
hand. ‘‘ The story of Rome,” as he says in one place, 
‘Sis a tale of murder and sudden death, varied, 
changing, never repeated in the same way; there is 
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“blood on every threshold; a tragedy lies buried in 


every church and chapel.” In all this Mr. Crawford is 


.at home and makes his readers at home. 


And this simply brings us back to our starting-point. 
Mr. Marion Crawford, when the time comes for a 
second edition, as we are sure it will, must really sit 
down resolutely to prune the exuberances and to 
correct the carelessnesses into which he has fallen. On 
page 33 he says, discussing the character of Cesar, that 
‘‘what strikes one most” in the careers of such great men 
‘is ‘‘ the tremendous advance realised at the first step,” 
and four pages later he falls back on the same phrase 
in discussing the same subject, and remarks that ‘‘ what 
strikes one most” is—somethtng quite different. Even 
where he does not contradict himself he more than once 
repeats the same idea in almost the same words—a 
thing natural enough in a series of magazine articles, 
but slovenly and provoking in a book; while in one of 
the articles towards the end we have _ irrelevant 
digressions about Herbert Spencer and Darwin, about 
the Irish question and the German Army Bill and the 
Kulturkampt, which seem to have no object but to pad 
out the bulk of the second volume. If Mr. Crawford 
will sit down and revise this work as conscientiously as 
if it were one of his own novels, cutting out all that is 
written for the sake of writing, he will have left in one 
volume an admirable handbook to Rome and its 
history. 


THE FARMER AND THE BIRDS. 


‘*The Farmer and the Birds.” By Edith Carrington. 
London: Bell. 1808. 


POPULAR writers on political economy, in their 

lighter moments, are very fond of suggesting 
plans to millionaires for spending surplus wealth 
in a socially useful manner. We cannot for the 
moment call to mind any method of scattering golden 
‘seeds that would be more likely to produce a great 
crop of benefit to the country than the presentation 
of a copy of Miss Carrington’s book to every land- 
owner, farmer and gamekeeper in Great Britain. 
The stolid contempt of the average farmer for the 
notion that anybody can teach him anything about 
his business is almost superhuman in its perfection. 
It is probably the most complete and self-satisfied 
and impervious disdain exhibited by man under any 
conditions. But allowing for all that, the money 
spent by the imaginary rich man in bringing this book 
to the notice of agriculturists would not be wasted, 
for Miss Carrington presents her case so convincingly, 
and supports it with such an array of incontestable facts, 
that the stubbornest farmer will hardly venture in face 
of them to gainsay his own stupidity in regarding 
his best friends as enemies to be shot, poisoned, 
‘trapped and pursued to extermination by every possible 
means. 

The disappearance of some and the scarcity of many 
other British birds cannot, of course, be wholly imputed 
to wilful destruction. The extension of cultivation and 
the drainage of marsh areas have been responsible for 
some of it, but not probably to anything like the 
extent that is often argued. The biame lies over- 
whelmingly upon the wilful destroyer, of whom there 
are many varieties. The mere collector—a lout with a 
gun—who presumes to call himself a naturalist has 
done irreparable damage to our list of British avi-fauna. 
These creatures, like that unspeakable clergyman who, 
two years ago in Lancashire, shot one of the last 
hoopoes recorded as appearing in England, do not seem 
to understand that ornithology is not merely the collec- 
tion of carcases of dead things, but the loving observa- 
tion of the habits of living things; and for their lust for 
the possession of a few dead feathers Frank Buckland’s 
advice—‘* All I beg on behalf of the wild birds is not 
to shoot them; leave the gun at home, and take 
the opera-glasses and watch their habits”—has no 
attraction. Of the detestable business of bird slaughter 
for millinery one can hardly speak with patience. 
England alone imports yearly about twenty-five millions 
of slaughtered birds for hats. It appears to be quite 
useless to protest against it. The game preserver 
and his keepers, again, have been very active agents in 
the destruction of many species. But—and especially 
with respect to the smaller birds—none of these 
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destroyers have done so much harm as the farmer: 
Under the mistaken impression that the birds damage 
his crops, he has carried on incessant war against them, 
shooting all species indiscriminately at all seasons, and 
flattering himself that his action is for the good of 
agriculture. It is to his ignorance that Miss Carrington 
addresses herself. She shows him that these winged 
creatures which he destroys unsparingly are the best 
labourers he has, and the cheapest too, for the little toll 
they take of fruit or sprouting corn during a small part 
of the year is very small payment indeed for their 
invaluable services in keeping down the multitu- 
dinous host of noxious insects that, in the absence of 
birds, would make agriculture impossible. Many of 
them—nightjars, cuckoos, lapwings, wheatears, wag- 
tails, and others—take no payment at all. They are 
wholly insectivorous. Their presence isall clear gain to 
the farmer, who shows his appreciation of it by shooting 
them with the rest. It is an amazing thing that 
generations of life in the fields should not have developed 
in our English farmers the power of observing natural 
facts accurately. They see the woodpecker breaking 
into a tree, and shoot it because they think it destroys 
the timber, when in reality it is picking out the wood- 
boring insects that do the damage. They see a flock of 
tits hopping and pecking about their fruit bushes in the 
budding time and find a number of the buds broken 
open, and so jump to the conclusion that the birds feed 
upon the buds and must be driven away. As a matter 
of fact, the birds are preserving the crop by removing 
tiny maggots from infested buds. And so it is through 
a long list of birds ; the very act of service is mistaken 
by the farmer for destructiveness. ‘‘ Can’t I believemy 
own eyes?” a farmer friend indignantly asked when 
expostulated with about scaring and shooting rooks 
on his land; ‘‘ why, you can see ’em rooting up seeds 
and young shoots whenever you like to look.” It 
had never occurred to him that they were digging up 
wireworms, beetles, slugs and grubs of all kinds, 
cleaning his crops of enemies that would otherwise lay 
the fields waste. Miss Carrington’s admirably drawn-up 
tables of the food consumed by all the better-known 
birds should be specially useful in breaking down 
ignorance of that kind, and showing the agriculturist 
that he has his choice of protecting the birds and 
losing a little of his seed and grain and fruit by their 
consumption, or killing them off and so permitting 
aphides, blights, caterpillars, cankers, wireworms, 
ground beetles, weevils, slugs, snails, maggots and 
grubs, cockchafers, plagues of diamond-back and other 
moths, turnip-flies, locusts, and the thousands of other 
insect pests to eat up his crops altogether. 

Of course the birds take some payment for their 
work ; that is not denied. But the point for insistence 
is that the good they do is incomparably greater than 
the harm. They are not merely an assistance and 
advantage to the farmer, they are indispensable. Miss 
Carrington’s statement of the fer contra account of 
damage admittedly done by them is, on the whole, ex- 
haustively fair. Only on one point is she inclined to 
underestimate it ; we think that she does not fully ap- 
preciate the taste of thrushes and blackbirds, and to a 
slighter extent starlings, for fruit in the cherry season. 
The serious charge against them is not only that they 
eat a great deal, but that they destroy much more than 
they eat. We have seen acherry tree completely stripped 
before seven o'clock in a single summer morning by a 
couple of thrushes. They peck into each fruit, taking 
only a tiny morsel, while the rest falls; and when they 
have done you will find the ground under the tree littered 
with useless and broken fruit. No doubt some of us 
would rather have thrushes and blackbirds than 
cherries, but that is a preference which fruit-growers 
cannot share. The reply to those who justify the 
shooting of the birds on the ground of this undeniable 
appetite for cherries is that the cost of scaring them 
during the short time that the orchard is full of ripe and 
ungathered fruit is very cheap payment for the bird’s 
services during all the rest of the year. 

There is one statement in the book with which we 
thoroughly disagree. Canon Tristram, in the course 
of the preface which he contributes, speaks of the mole 
as one of the farmer’s best friends. In pasture-land the 
mole is certainly serviceable, and in the open fields, 
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where cultivation is not thorough, the harm he does is 
probably counterbalanced by the good ; but in gardens 
he is by no means desirable. He feeds mainly upon 
earthworms, which are not noxious in reasonable 
numbers. In dry weather he burrows deeply, but after 
rains he digs out long tunnels only an inch or two 
below the surface all over the garden, uprooting and 
destroying every seedling. The heaviest manuring in 
a well-ordered garden is done down each seed row, and 
along that line worms will therefore be more plentiful 
than in the interspaces. Consequently the mole, 
hunting for worms, almost invariably runs his tunnel 
directly down row after row, spoiling an entire seed 
bed in a very short time. Has Canon Tristram ever 
tried gardening against moles? It is a heart-breaking 
business. 

That, however, is beside the main purpose of the 
book. Admirable in design and complete in execution, 
Miss Carrington’s work deserves the widest possible 
circulation. If the practice of bird extermination 
in England is not speedily checked, it will not be long 
before we may give up trying to produce crops, and 
resign the land to insect hordes. In default of the rich 
man we would suggest that such a book as this ought 
to be made a reading-book in every village school. It 
the old farmer is past teaching, the young people, at 
least, are not beyond our reach. 


A PRESBYTERIAN HYMNARY. 


‘*The Church Hymnary. Authorised for use in Public 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” The 
music edited by Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus.Doc., 
&c. London: Henry Frowde. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1808. 


( sarere is not always a bad quality ; and to 

prove our claim to it, and also to show how little 
we are disposed to be dogmatic on the subject of this 
review, we may say at once that we do not pretend to 
have played carefully, or even to have read,every one of 
the six hundred odd tunes in the volume now before us. 
The words we should not dream of discussing: we 
presume the representatives of the four churches 
mentioned on the title-page have in some way struck 
an average ; and, as the book is selling by millions, 
it would seem that the members of those churches 
are either well satisfied by the doctrine involved, or 
willing to go to a considerable expense to gratify 
their curiosity. But we have, in a fairly conscientious 
manner, sampled the tunes, and we find little to 
blame. Unfortunately, we find as little or less to 
The collection is neither better nor worse than 
the best collections used in our own church. The 
grammar has been honestly attended to by a capable 
professor, Sir John Stainer; but accurate grammar 
alone does not make a fine selection of hymn-tunes. 
What is wanted is, in the first place, a fine body of 
hymn-tunes, which is precisely what no English, 
Scottish, or Irish church has possessed since the Reform- 
ation. Were we to go through all the tunes that 
have been used since that event, we should find it im- 
possible to pick twenty to compare with the twenty 
noblest German chorales. Placed by the side of those 
magnificent, sinewy melodies, our melodies are felt to 
be feeble and pointless— often, in fact, not to be melodies 
at all. That we believe to be the result of the use of 
the harmonised tune in all British reformed churches : 
melody has been thought of less and less, and harmony 
more and more considered, until in this century we 
can hear in every church sickly, sugary hymns 
that might have come out of a love-scene in an 
Italian opera. Such harmony as that in the pen- 
ultimate bar of Hymn 54 is totally unsuited to a 
tune meant to be sung by a large congregation. Of 
course, the luxurious style of tune is an improvement on 
the operatic flourishes in use last century ; but we shall 
never get genuinely religious and manly tunes until our 
composers try to write tunes that express definite 
religious feelings without the use of harmony. The 
organist comes in after the composer, and by proper 
harmony modifies the expression so as to suit the 
various stanzas of the hymn. Perhaps Sir John 
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Stainer thought a little sugar in the tunes might 
soften the bitterness of the Calvinistic theology ; any- 
how, it is fair to him to say that sugar does not 
preponderate in this volume. At the end we find 
settings of the Te Deum and other canticles, and 
some Amens, notable among the latter being Sir John 
Stainer’s own effective Sevenfold Amen, and the 
beautiful Dresden Amen used by Wagner in ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser” and ‘‘ Parsifal” and by Mendelssohn in the 
Reformation symphony. 


MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S ESSAYS. 


‘* Affirmations.” By Havelock Ellis. London: Walter 


Scott. 


M R. HAVELOCK ELLIS occupies a curious posi- 

tion among contemporary writers: he is not 
quite a man of letters nor entirely a man of science, 
and he has many of the merits, as well as certain of the 
faults, of both. Criticism, to him, is a branch of an- 
thropology ; but then, to him, anthropology means 
much more than it means to most people. It means, 
in short, the whole art, science and fact of life; and to 
this great problem, life as expressed in literature, he 
comes with an equipment of culture which few other 
critics of the day can boast of. He shows himself, in 
‘* Affirmations” and in ‘‘The New Spirit,” a cautious 
student of the literature of most times and nations; and 
in these books and in scattered essays, a student also of 
painting and of music, a traveller and an observer. 
Caring chiefly to consider literature on that side which 
seems to appeal most intimately to the present, he is as 
conscious of tradition as the most conservative of critics, 
and it is almost a prejudice with him to be entirely with- 
out prejudice. ‘‘In this book,” he writes in the preface 
to ‘‘ Affirmations,” ‘‘ I deal with questions of life as they 
are expressed in literature, or as they are suggested by 
literature. Throughout I am discussing morality as 
revealed or disguised by literature. I may not care, 
indeed, to pervert my subjects in order to emphasise my 
opinions, but I frankly take my subjects chiefly on those 
sides which suit my own pleasure, and I select them 
solely because they do that so well.” The book con- 
tains five essays, on Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, Huys- 
mans and ‘‘St. Fiancis and Others.” The last is a 
kind of epilogue, perhaps the best piece of writing in 
the book, a summing-up of many questions, scarcely in 
any sense literary; the others are not merely, as the 
preface might lead us to imagine, excuses for discussion, 
essays round about writers, but minute and elaborate 
studies of Nietzsche the philosopher, Casanova the 
memoir-writer, Zola the novelist and Huysmans the 
artist in prose. They are more than this, if you like ; 
but they are never less. And they have that fine, in 
England that rare, quality of being essays about literature 
which are not, in the bad sense, literary. There is little 
excuse for writing any more books merely about books 
(except as handbooks and histories of literature, which 
have their educational value). What must always be 
worth writing about is literature in its relation to 
general ideas and in its relation to life. There we have 
a chance of making something which, in its turn, shall 
be literature; or, if not literature, at least a useful and 
entertaining branch of anthropology. 

The study of Zola, though it contains some good 
passages, is the least interesting and the least novel of 
these essays. In Huysmans, Mr. Ellis has a more con- 
genial subject, and his analysis of that singularly in- 
structive career reminds one of those ‘‘essays in 
contemporary psychology” which M. Bourget wrote 
with so learned an insight into the soul of literature 
before attempting his vague, tedious and irrelevant 
incursions into the souls of people in society. It is a 
study of the whole origin and tendencies of the art of 
Huysmans, in which a subject discussed in one of 
those very essays of M. Bourget, the essay on 
Baudelaire, 1s taken up and carried further: the much 
misunderstood question of decadence in art. In 
Casanova Mr. Ellis has a_ still more congenial 
subject, and his essay on Casanova will delight every 
reasonable reader of the most entertaining memoirs in 
the world, and duly scandalise every one who has been 
foolishly scandalised by Casanova. No writer before 
Mr. Ellis has ever done anything like justice to. 
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Casanova. Even the Goncourts, in their studies of 
the eighteenth century, but rarely refer to him; John 
Addington Symonds mentions him slightingly in intro- 
ducing the inconceivably inferior Carlo Gozzi; even 
now there are people who think the memoirs were 
written by Stendhal, as there are people who think 
Shakespeare’s plays were written by Bacon; and for 
the most part, serious persons are as shy of referring to 
Casanova as if he were a pornographic writer for 
private subscribers only. Mr. Ellis, therefore, comes 
forward almost as a discoverer; and he comes forward 
declaring with justifiable confidence that here is ‘‘ one 
of the great autobiographical revelations which the 
ages have left us, with Augustine’s, Cellini’s, Rous- 
seau’s, of its own kind supreme.” It is scarcely too 
much to say that his essay is more than a statement, 
it is a proof, of the supremacy of Casanova ; and it is 
in one of those apparent paradoxes which, carefully 
considered, are full of fundamental truth, that he re- 
minds us of the particular service—that ‘‘athletics of 
the emotions ”—which we can derive from the particular 
quality of these memoirs. 

In what might be called objective qualities the essay 
on Nietzsche is no doubt the most valuable of Mr. 
Ellis’s essays. It is a subtle interpretation, at once 
statement and commentary, of a philosopher of our day. 

There remains the final paper on ‘‘ St. Francis and 
Others,” and here Mr. Ellis sums up, with an admir- 
able serenity, an absolute freedom from those ideals 
which at one time threatened to absorb him, his 
general conclusions on the questions of progress, 
civilisation and the arts of life. ‘‘ Not energy,” Mr. 
Ellis reminds us, ‘‘even when it shows itself in 
the blind fury of righteousness, suffices to make 
civilisation, but sincerity, intelligence, sympathy, grace, 
and all those subtle amenities which go to what we call, 
perhaps imperfectly enough, humanity— therein more 
truly lie the virtues of fine living.” And he defines his 
own gospel, that tolerant gospel of trust in nature, 
and of impartial trust in nature, which we can never 
have preached too often in a characteristic paragraph. 
‘“We waste so much of our time on the things that 
are not truly essential, worrying ourselves and others. 
Only one thing is really needful, whether with this man 
we say ‘Seek first the kingdom of heaven,’ or with 
that, ‘Make to yourself a perfect body.’ It matters 
little, because He who points to the kingdom of heaven 
came eating and drinking, the friend of publicans and 
sinners; and he who pointed to the body sought 
solitude and the keenest spiritual austerity. The body 
includes the soul, and the kingdom of heaven includes 
the body. The one thing needful is to seek wisely the 
fullest organic satisfaction. The more closely we cling 
to that which satisfies the deepest craving of the 
organism, the more gladly we shall let fall the 
intolerable burden of restraints and licences which are 
not required for fine living. ‘The true ascetic counts 
nothing his own save only his harp.’ It is best to feel 
light and elate, free in every limb. Every man may 
have his burden to bear; let him only beware that 
he bears no burden which is not a joy tocarry. Ifa 
man cannot sing as he carries his cross he had better 
drop it.” 

THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


‘*Life in a Modern Monastery.” By Joseph McCabe. 
Loadon: Richards. 1898. 
‘THE latest production by Mr. Joseph McCabe upon 
‘*the monastic life” is a distinctly poor contri- 
bution to the body of anti-Roman Catholic literature. 
It is poor for a multitude of reasons, but chiefly because 
the writing is exceedingly unsatisfactory, although it 
makes a great show of pretentiousness. It would not, 
perhaps, be very much worth one’s while to expose 
the peculiar faults of such a work as this, if it were not 
for these facts: That it appeals to a certain scandal- 
loving section of every public; that the position of the 
author as one who has left a professed career in the 
Church for a career in the world reasonably excites 
the suspicion even of tolerant men; that the curious 
naturally inquire into unfamiliar ways of life; and 
that in a protestant country a work by a man who 
has avowedly come over from Rome is bound 
to create a sensation outside its intrinsic merits. 
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Into those intrinsic merits, however, it is the clear 
duty of the critic to inquire, and, as we say, it is 
on those grounds that we judge the book to be un- 
worthy and insignificant. For it requires, we think, a 
very serious and even artistic necessity before a man 
who has associated with certain of his fellow-men upon 
terms of absolute intimacy is permitted to shake the 
dust off his shoes, and, turning round, expose all the 
little foibles, the little weaknesses, the human short- 
comings, the occasional excesses of him whose hand he 
once shook, and whom once he called ‘‘ brother.” 
There is a certain point of honour surely in such a set 
of circumstances. Weare mortals all, and day in and day 
out no man can be watched incessantly without betray- 
ing his mortality to a keen pair of eyes. The question 
then arises as to whether the owner of that keen pair of 
eyes is justified in publishing his conclusions to the 
world when he is now separated from that fellowship and 
daily association. He can be justified, we contend, on 
one or two grounds ; but on not one of those grounds 
is Mr. McCabe justified. He has no distinction of 
style ; he serves no cause that we can see; he makes 
no serious contribution to controversy; he does but 
underrate in an acutely resolute manner all the doings, 
the sayings, the drinkings and the eatings of those 
with whom he was once on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

We have small patience with such exposures, if ex- 
posures they can be called. The point Mr. McCabe 
seems to desire to make is this. Francis of Assisi 
founded a certain order for which he provided a fixed 
body of sufficiently severe rules. Those rules have in 
the course of time needed considerable relaxation, and 
to-day the relations between the Franciscan practice 
and the founder’s original ideal are by no means 
approximate. That, of course, is a perfectly human 
development, demonstrated in other instances by 
thousands of historical examples. Yet it is on that 
evolutionary and inevitable truth that Mr. McCabe 
bases the curious attitude of scorn and derision which 
he assumes throughout the book towards his unlucky 
erstwhile comrades. As aman of the world, which he 
now complacently professes himself to be, he should be 
capable of taking a vastly different standpoint, of re- 
membering the natural frailty of human beings living 
in daily contact with him, and of reaching to this cer- 
tainty—which is surely the first restraint to any philo- 
sophic mind—that, if his companions often displeased 
him, he must often have displeased his companions who 
remain dumb and inarticulate. We read his book 
without prejudice, free from all the odium theologicum. 
But as we read it was impossible to forget that he was 
telling us nothing really to the point, nothing of extra- 
human interest, nothing that deserved sarcastic reve- 
lation or the arrows of language, although in this 
respect he was certainly not wanting. Then one had 
to remember that Mr. McCabe had eaten bread and 
salt with these men, whose way of life may possibly 
have not been very attractive in itself, and that he cer- 
tainly has never spared one of their defects, physical or 
intellectual. It seems to us, as we have said, that 
there is a point of honour in such a case which almost 
commands silence, when speech is so obviously un- 
justified by any magnitude of motive. There is nothing 
here which it is necessary for the world to know. Just 
as we should not tolerate petty revelations of club 
organization, club quarrels, club drinkings and eatings, 
and club cabals from one who had resigned his mem- 
bership, so we do not tolerate the gossip and tale- 
mongering of this trivial book. We are sorry that 
Mr. McCabe should have entertained a different 
opinion. 


MISSION LIFE ON THE GOLD COAST. 


‘*Nine Years on the Gold Coast.” By the Rev. Dennis 
Kemp. Macmillan. 1808. 


M® DENNIS KEMP lived for nine years on the 

Gold Coast in the service of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, over whose stations in the district 
he acted for some years as general superintendent. In 
this book he tells us the story of his life in West Africa, 
and gives much information that may be useful to young 
missionaries who intend to work in the same region. Mr. 
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Kemp’s views on the political future of our West Coast 
settlements are worthy of some consideration as those of 
a comparatively old resident and a discriminating critic. 
Thus, on the one hand, he declares it ‘‘ rather odd that 
this little colony [Gambia], so circumscribed by the 
French and so useless apparently to the English crown, 
is not handed over to our neighbours.” He is more 
hopeful about the Gold Coast colony, however, for he 
quotes with apparent approval the statement that there 
are ‘‘twenty Johannesbergs at the Gold Coast,” and 
says there is ‘‘ good reason to believe that the supply 
of gold is inexhaustible.” Turning from opinions to 
facts, the book is disappointing. It tells us nothing 
new geographically, ethnologically, or biologically, and 
gives a very imperfect idea of the country and its 
people. The few descriptions of scenery only rouse 
suspicion as to the author’s accuracy as an observer. 
He tells us of one place where there were ‘‘ huddled 
together in the wildest profusion mangrove and cactus, 
reed and sedge, thorn and briar,” an association 
of plants that could hardly occur except in the hot- 
house of a botanical garden. The literary style of the 
book is also unsatisfactory; it belongs to the class 
which aims at effect by speaking of fowls as ‘‘ the 
feathered bipeds.” But though Mr. Kemp’s book tells 
us little that is new and has no charm of language, 
we have read it with pleasure. For if the author 
have not the knowledge which puffs up, he cer- 
tainly has the charity that edifies. His references 
to missionaries of rival sects are always friendly, and 
his relations to other missions seem to have been 
always harmonious. He is tolerant of native customs, 
and has littte sympathy with the rash missionary zeal 
that would instantly suppress polygamy and clothe all 
the natives in European dress. Even of the much- 
abused West Coast trader Mr. Kemp speaks with kind- 
ness and gratitude. His views on the liquor traffic 
show an unusual power of seeing both sides. He con- 
cludes, ‘‘ first, that the drink traffic [in West Africa] 
does not tend to poverty; ... . second, that it does 
not bring in its train the untold social misery with 
which we are so sadly familiar in this country ; third, 
that it does not tend to the perpetration of crime. It 
is true that he is in favour of ultimate prohibition ; but 
he wisely remarks that ‘‘ we cannot expect our Govern- 
ment to introduce a scale of charges so as to render the 
introduction of spirits prohibitive, while France on the 
one side of us and Germany on the other are admitting 
precisely the same article at nominal rates. For this 
would only encourage smuggling.” 

There is, however, one personal confession to which 
we feel bound to refer. The author speaks more than 
once of his ignorance of the language of the tribes to 
which he was sent. He gives various excuses for his 
‘* scanty knowledge of the vernacular;” and once he 
lets us feel that he was not without suspicion as to the 
accuracy with which his sermons were translated. ‘At 
this place,” he tells us (p. 76), ‘‘ we had a large con- 
gregation. Our company included Mohammedans as 
well as pagans. My faithful cook informed me that 
—— had interpreted ‘berry nicely.’ ‘Oh, indeed !— 
what did he say?’ ‘De same as you did, sah!’ ‘ Well, 
what did I say?’ Then the cook’s mouth opened, as 
some would say, from ear to ear, as he grinned and 
confessed that he had quite forgotten. Evidently he 
thought I was too particular.” When travellers return 
to England and report that they have visited mission 
stations where the missionaries do not know the language 
of the tribe among which they live, the statements are 
dismissed as incredible. But they are here confirmed 
by one of the missionaries themselves. 


TWO REPRINTS. 


‘* Boswell’s Journey of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D.” 2 vols. London: Con- 
stable. 


**Religio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne. London: 
Bell. 


Ts is the age of pretty reprints, and the works 
before us amply deserve the adjective. But 
while we admit the prettiness, and while we are glad 
to see continued honour done to two unquestioned 
English classics, we cannot help asking ourselves for 
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what readers these pleasant-looking volumes are pre- 
pared. They are alike in one respect, in the total 
absence of anything like editorial apparatus. We turn 
first to the Boswell. We have been unable, after 
minute examination, to gather what it is which 
Messrs. Constable have given us, or rather why they 
have given us what they have. We could have under- 
stood, as a curiosity, a reprint of the original issue of 
1785, or, as a working property, an edition brought up 
to date, and provided with all the latest results of 
investigation. But this is a reprint of the third edition 
of 1786, yet enriched with notes by Croker, which have 
apparently been taken from the last volume of the 
1831 edition of Johnson’s ‘‘ Life.” The title-page, 
through an error in punctuation which has strangely 
evaded the proof-reader’s eye, promises us notes by a 
commentator unknown to fame, called ‘Croker 
Chambers.” In any case, the book represents an 
assorted condition of information; it is neither quite 
old nor quite new; its notes are from sixty to seventy 
years ofage. We confess that we do not see the use of 
putting Croker’s antiquated and yet not ancient stuff 
into pretty green silk covers with a primrose-coloured 
label. 

The reprint of the ‘‘ Religio Medici” makes no 
pretension at all to being annotated. It is a very 
handsome quarto, on finest paper, with bold type, in a 
pale yellow cloth binding made to look like vellum at 
the back. An editorial note says that the reprint 
follows the author’s text as it was ‘‘ edited with much 
care by Simon Wilkin in 1836.” We do not wish to 
over-emphasise the fact that Wilkin’s edition appeared 
in 1835, but this inexactitude on the very threshold 
tends to reduce our confidence. If a new edition of the 
‘*Religio Medici” was wanted, we do not see that the 
want has been filled by a reprint from one of the five 
volumes of works which Wilkin issued more than sixty 
years ago. No title-page is given, but the engraved 
frontispiece which did duty for a title is facsimiled on 
the back of the observations signed A. B. By exam- 
ining this, we discover that it has been taken either 
from the fourth or fifth edition of 1645. This is as near 
as we can get to an indication of authority. But the 
baldness of the text is quite baffling ; we have failed to 
unravel the editor’s scheme in producing it. Curiously 
enough the ‘‘ Religio Medici” is perhaps, after Shake- 
speare, the most over-edited work in the language. The 
1885 issue by the late Dr. Greenhill marks the ne plus 
ultra of punctilious annotation. Yet if he went too far, 
the present editor surely does not go far enough; he 
does not, indeed, go anywhere at all. We have to 
repeat that both of these are pretty books, but that we 
do not quite perceive their object nor whom they are 
supposed to address. 


A HUMOURIST IN LAPLAND. 


‘*Through Arctic Lapland.” By Cutliffe Hyne. Lon- 
don: Black. 


AS an acute observer of men and women, even in 

regions where men and women do not particularly 
invite observation, Mr. Hyne has some claims on the 
reader’s patience ; but why so inexpressibly and labori- 
ously funny at every turn? Everything is sacrificed 
to the manufacture of jokes. This is the more to be 
regretted because the author evidently has in him some 
of the qualities that go to make the interesting writer 
of travel, and more than one passage in his book seems 
to show that he has some of the naturalist’s facility for 
seeing the right thing to record. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


AP ILIGENTstudent of the Reviews for December will almost 

inevitably come to the conclusion that Great Britain has 
no friends. If the monthly publicist is to be trusted as guide, 
philosopher and friend we have no alternative but to con- 
clude that Britain’s “splendid isolation” is still maintained. 
But as there is an exception to every rule, so there is one 
country, apparently—according to Mr. Chamberlain—where 
we may look for support, namely, the United States. Mr. 
Chamberlain in “Scribner's” makes the new-found friendship 
of the American Republic for England the theme of an essay 
which is an admirable example of the way to say things with 
which every one should be familiar. Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
a point—with due acknowledgment—from Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
“Control of the Tropics,” and revived a passage or two from 
his own utterances on Colonial and Imperial affairs. 
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_In the “ Fortnightly ”—a capital number as usual—Mr. J. T. 
Wills seeks by implication to show that Great Britain has not 
treated France quite as considerately as might be desirable. It 
is startling to learn that the French care nothing about Africa 
but a great deal about logic. Great Britain, in Mr. Wills’ 
opinion, has been wholly illogical, unless it be logic to postulate 
that she must have what she wants—“ which is bullying.” M. 
Decle having written in last month’s “ Fortnightly” in a strain 
not altogether calculated to please his countrymen, Mr. Wills, 
we take it, considers it a chivalrous duty this month to return 
the compliment. “ Diplomaticus” in another part of the same 
review skilfully examines the case of Fashoda. He shows 
France to have been deliberately working with a view to “jump” 
British claims; M. Delcassé is found guilty of bearing false 
witness when called upon to disavow Marchand; and the 
vindication of Lord Salisbury’s whole Foreign Policyis established 
by his knowledge of, and preparedness for, the movements of 
France in the Nile Valley. “ Diplomaticus” writes with the 
force of conviction, but his article pales before that with which 
the “Contemporary” opens. Evidence, not very difficult to 
collect, but in this instance uncomfortably abundant, is brought to 
bear convicting the Republic of treacherously pretending friend- 
ship for Great Britain in order to cloak her anti-British intrigues 
and enterprises. To carry out her policy France has “incited 
Turkey, Russia, Abyssinia and the barbarous hordes of the 
Mahdi to combine again her friends the English, and bring 
about a costly and sanguinary war in a time of profound peace.’ 
The manner in which M. Hanotaux sought to win a world-wide 
reputation “a la Richelieu” has no parallel in_ history, says the 
“Contemporary.” The British Foreign Office believed the 
French, “ whose honour is theirlives!” The sarcasm is biting 
and just. If, in the perusal of this article, we should suppose 
with a sense of relief that at least Germany has, after several 
years of misunderstanding, turned out to be a friend, we are 
destined to further disillusionment when we come to the last 
item in the “Contemporary,” entitled “The Arch-Enemy of 
England.” The arch-enemy is Germany. Hardly more en- 
couraging is the survey taken by Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. 
Henry Birchenough, and Mr. John Macdonell in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” “For various reasons,” says Mr. Dicey, 
“England can never count upon the cordial sympathy of 
the mainland Powers of Europe.” As England 1s the only 
Power in Europe which is not “mainland,” that we suppose is 
Mr. Dicey’s way of indicating Britain’s isolation on this side of 
the Atlantic. In his usual solid style Mr. Dicey explains how 
our trusteeship on the Nile has been hampered, and declares 
that the reconquest of the Soudan has indefinitely postponed the 
hour when it will be possible to evacuate Egypt. Mr. Birch- 
enough acutely warns us that to give France any special rights 
in the Nile Valley would be to invite in the Soudan a repetition 
of the tactics which have nearly distracted British Colonists in 
Newfoundland, whilst Mr. Macdonell urges that we should do 
in Egypt what France has done in Tunis—declare that we 
intend to remain because our rule is good for Egypt. Certain 
moral considerations involved in these questions are reviewed 
in “ Blackwood,” which criticises the selfish theories that might 
is right, and that intervention is only justified in defence 
of a nation’s own interests. 

The Egyptian question has driven the Chinese imbroglio 
almost out of the reviews this month. The Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, in a rather dull number of the “ National,” devotes 
four or five pages to an attempt to prove that no door 
which was open in China before is now shut, but that 
certain doors which were shut are—shall we say—ajar? The 
“National” reverts to the Dreyfus question, which, among 
English periodicals, it has made peculiarly its own, and Mr. F.C. 
Conybeare concludes that the action against Colonel Picquart 
is an infamy in many ways worse than either the original 
Dreyfus verdict or the acquittal of Esterhazy. <A nation which 
treats its own sons so brutally can hardly be expected to respect 
the susceptibilities of a neighbour. If, as “ Blackwood” says, 
public morality always lags behind morality in private relations, 
we cannot wonder at the recent developments of French policy 
abroad. Trade is the subject of two weighty articles—one in 
the “ Nineteenth” by Miss Agnes Lambert, who thinks we are 
in danger of forgetting the “profound aphorism” of Pitt, that 
“British policy is British trade,” and the other in the “ Con- 
temporary” by Lord Farrer, who out-Cobdens Cobden in an 
attempt to prove that “a trade which benefits other nations 
must be a benefit to ourselves.” Such economic visions may 
satisfy the Cobden Club: its utmost merit, of course, is its 
eer. Mr. Mallock elects, in the “ Nineteenth,” to show 

ow little the Church of England has to teach, and Mr. Bradley 
Martin, junr., graciously.concedes that even millionaires have 
their uses. Lord Northbrook, in the “ National,” grapples with 
the alternatives before the Indian Government in dealing with 
the currency question, and the Hon. Evelyn Ashley utilises 
his recent visit to Liwanika as an excuse for writing in both 
‘the “ National” and “ Blackwood” on South Africa. 


THE WILLIAM MORRIS SALE. 


WILLIAM MORRIS was probably even more of a lover of 

books than a lover of Socialism, if one may judge from 
‘the sale which has been going on for the past few days at 
Sotheby’s. Every book collector would naturally want to 
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obtain something at this sale, but even so the average of prices 
paid has exceeded all reasonable estimates. 

Over one book alone, the very fine MSS. of the Latin Bible, 
executed by an Anglo-Norman scribe about the year 1300, wigh 
165 beautifully painted and illuminated h’‘storiated and orna- 
mental initials, a profit of about £100 was realised, the price 

id for it on Monday by Mr. Quaritch being £302. On 
another Latin Bible, but a portion only, written circa 1280 by 
an Anglo-Norman or Northern French scribe, with 78 large 
and finely illuminated and painted initials, a profit of about £60 
was made, although the volume only realised £139. Other 
instances might be quoted; indeed, the time and devotion which 
the early scribes and illuminators expended in decorating the 
Bible has only been fully recognised during the last decade 
by book collectors and lovers of earlier forms of art workman- 
ship. Where there was one collector fifteen years ago, there 
are now perhaps a score, and the prices of yesterday are 
ridiculous as compared with those of to-day. The textual value 
of the early MS. Bibles have no sort of consideration or interest 
for the average collector: the charm is exclusively centred in 
the beautiful writing or in the elaborate decorations. Even 
so iate a MS. as that of Fenestella, “De Romanorum 
Magistratibus,” the work of an Italian scribe of about 1470, 
purchased by Mr. T. R. Buchanan, M.P., shows an advance 
from £5 Ios. to £13. A little Sketch Book of Hours of the 
fifteenth century jumps from £14 Ios. to £40; whilst the very 
fine Gratian, “Decretales,” the work of an Anglo-Norman scribe 
of the fourteenth century, with 36 finely painted initials remark- 
able for the costume and the high finish of the details, shows a 
profit of something like £50. 

But perhaps the most remarkable “lot” was a twelfth-century 
MS. of Hegesippus, “ De Excidio Judzeorum lib. V.”, a work of 
little importance in itself; but its Winchester binding, of which 
extremely few specimens now exist, gave it a value not realised 
in the Phillipps’ sales, about eight years ago, when it fetched 
£13, as against £180 paid for it on Wednesday by Mr. Yates 
Thompson. 

Of early printed books “The Goodly Historie of the Four 
Sonnes of Aimon,” a copy of the exceedingly rare edition printed 
by Copland, 1554, went from £54, Osterley Park sale, to £81 ; 
Petit’s edition of Dyonisius Carthus, “Elucidissima in divi 
Pauli Epistolas Commentaria,” Paris, 1531, was purchased for 
gs. and has now sold for £6; the Yemeniz copy of the 
“Calendrier des Bergiers,” Lyons, 1510, has gone from 255 
francs to £41, whilst the copy of the edition printed at Troyes 
by N. U. Rouge, 1529, which realised £13 5s. at the Lake- 
lands sale in 1891, was now sold for £30. A fine copy of the 
very rare work from Wynkyn de Worde’s Press, “ Carta feodi 
Simplicis cum litera Atturnatoria,” a little tract of thirty leaves, 
cost ten guineas and has now realised £25. A portion only of 
a very rare Pynson book, S. Bonaventura, “The Myrrour of the 
Blessyd Life of Jhesu Cryst,” has advanced in eight years from 
£4 los. to £18 10s. Horace Walpole’s copy of that lively and 
highly interesting description of the siege of Rhodes by the 
Turks, Caoursin, “ Obsidionis Rhodiz Urbis Descriptio,” 1496, 
has been sold three times within about eleven years, its pedigree 
being as follows: Lord Crawford, 1887, £18 10s.; M. Gennadius, 
1895, £30; W. Morris, 1898, £31 Ios. 

We have already quoted one instance in which the binding 
of a book was a much more important consideration than the 
book itself. Another example may be quoted in connexion with 
the edition of Hippocrates, “ Epidemiorum liber sextus” 1532, 
in a contemporary English binding with the monogram of John 
Reynes on both covers ; this volume was sold by one bookseller 
to another for £7 15s., and Mr. Morris purchased it for ten 
guineas ; it now sells for £40 tos. The copy of the first edition 
of Gerard’s “ Herball,” 1597, advances from four guineas. to 
413; the Lakelands copy of Glanville, “ Bartholomeus de 
Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, 
advances from nine guineas to Ay 1os.; whilst Sir Edward 
Sullivan’s copy of Higden’s “ Polycronycon” printed by Peter 
Treveris, shows £17 5s. as against the £12 Ios. of eight years 
ago. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 796.) 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 2¢s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is zssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A Printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


AMERICA. 


Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News ComPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. By Oscar 


_— Nowready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of Charles XII. 
ice 6s. 


FROM SPHINX TO ORACLE. Through the 
Lybian Desert to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By ARTHUR SILVA 
WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.S., Author of ‘The Development of Africa,’ &c. With 
56 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, a Frontispiece by R. Talbot 
Kelly, R.B.A., and 2 Maps. One vol. demy 8vo. price 16s. 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. By Francis Hinpes 
GROOME, Author of “In Gypsy Tents,” ‘‘ Two Suffolk Friends,” “‘ Kriegspiel,” 
&c. One vol. demy Evo. ras. 


AYLWIN. By Tueopore Warrs-Dunron, Author of 
‘*The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story,” &c. Gilttop. Seventh Edition 
nearly exhausted, Eighth Edition next week. One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. By E. Nessir, 


Author of ‘‘ Lays and Legends,” *‘ Grim Tales,” &c. In one vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Rosins (Mrs. L. 
Baillie Reynolds), Author of “‘ Her Point of View,” ‘‘ The Ides of March,” &c. 
One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. By Curisraver CoLerincr, 
Author of “ Waynflete,” “‘The Tender Mercies of the Good,” &c. One vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIGHT. A Romance. By Bernarp Hamitton, 


Fully Illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Second Edition, One vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT'S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
SUNSET. 


By Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of “The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 


LONDON : 
HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE CUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO CUINEAS 

per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 

SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also Newand Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


J. NISBET & Co.’s New Books. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: A Study 


in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author of ‘ The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,’ &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 125, 6d, 

Eminently bright and readable.” —Oxtlook. 


“This life of Elizabeth's most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced. It marks a great advance in his career."— 
Daily News. 


‘ Will take its place among the most notable and authoritative books about 
the Elizabethan age.”—Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. By 


J. A. Honson, Author of ‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’ &c. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


_ “The careful labour of an able and genial critic, .. . . a valuable contribu- 
tion to the thought of to-day." —Saturday Review. 
“ This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute. .... Attractive by reason 


of its sincerity.” —7imes. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. An 


English Boy's Adventures in the great French War. By O. V. CAINE. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 55. 


‘* Mr. O. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the best that we have yet 
come across in the way of boys’ literature.” —Wor/d. 


“One of the finest ‘historical stories’ we have ever perused.”—Scofs 
Magazine. 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By 


MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Silver Chimes,’ &c. With 6 fuil-page Illustra- 
tions, Gilt edges, extra crown 8vo. 55. 


A bright and pleasant story for girls, exceptionally well written.” —// estera 
Morning News. 
‘For delicacy of touch and naturalness ‘Under the Laburnums’ ought to 
rank high.” —Sfectator. 


OFF TO KLONDYKE. By Gorpon Srantes, 
M.D., R.N. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 55. 
story which will delight the hearts of boys.” Scotsman. 


extraordinari'y good story .... full of excitement.”—Liverpool 
Weekly Mercury. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


A Postcard will do! 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 


If not, or CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS is now ready, 
FREE, ON RECEIPT OF ADDRESS TO 
A. & F. DENNY, 
304 STRAND, W.C.; or 32 ‘CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE.. 


No. 581, just published, for Deceméer. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


Post Free on Application. 


1 T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LIST, containing Details of Books in all departments ot English 
Literature is Now Ready. It contains over 50 Illustrations, a large number 
being Portraits of the Authors whose books are included in the List.— 
Address, 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 


Nestor = 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS & STORES. 


157a NEW BOND STREET. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Renaissance Masters (G. B. Rose). Putnams. 
Sketches and Cartoons (C. D, Gibson). Lane. 20s. 


LITERATURE. 
Literary Criticism (L. Sears). Putnams. 6s. 


Prophets of the Century (edited by A. Rickett). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


History. 
United States, A Short History of the (J. H. M’Carthy). 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Hodder & 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Bramwell, Lord, A Memoir of (C. Fairfield). Macmillan. tos. 
Bright, Sir Charles Tilston, The Life Story of (E. B. Bright and C. 
Bright) (2 vols.). Constable. £3 3s. 
Bunyan, John (L. O. Cooper). $.S.U. Is. 
Cardan, Jerome (W. G. Waters). Lawrence & Bullen. 
Carroll, _ The Life and Letters of (S. D. (atageet. 
75. 6 
Cavour E. M. Cesaresco). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Edmund, St., of Abingdon (F. de Paravicini). Burns & Oates. 
Faraday, Michael (S. P. Thompson). Cassell. 55. 
Lawrence, Sir Henry (J. J. McLeod Innes). Clarendon Press. 
Terry, Ellen (C. Hiatt). “Bell. 


TRAVEL. 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot,” The (F. T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 
Mogreb-El-Acksa (R. B. C. Graham). Heinemann. 
Travel and Politics in the Near East (W. Miller). Unwin. 


Music. 
Old Scores ‘and New Readings (John F. Runciman). 
Press. 55. 


Unwin. 


8s. 6d. 


Unicorn 


VERSE. 
Ballads of Evolution (H. Thomas). Camborne Printing and Stationery 
Compeny. 
Demon of the Wind, The (G. H. Jackson). Long. 35. 6d. 
Edmund (A. L. Carpenter). Stock. 
Jester’s Jingles, A (F. R. Coulson). 2s. 6d. 
Love Triumphant (W. Bedford). Stock. 
Olivette and Other Poems (A. V.) Burleigh. 1s. 
Stray Verses (H. J. S. Bailey). Stock. 


Skeffington. 


DRAMA 
Regue’s Comedy, The (H. A. Jones). 


Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
MILITARY. 
Downfall of the Dervishes, The (E. N. Bennett). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
FICTION. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Women (C. B. Banks). Stock. 6s. 
Bohemian Girls, The (F. Warden). White. 
Dean’s Apron, The (C. T. Wills and G. Burchett). Ward, Lock. 15. 
Dormitory Flag, The (H. Avery). Nelson. 5s. 

Gambles with Destiny (G. Griffith). 6d. 

His Counterpart (RK. M. Garnier). Harpe 

History of Captain Katt, The (Mrs. M. theghes). Digby, Long. 2s. 6. 
In his Steps (C. M. Sheldon). Ward, Lock. Is. 

Irish Holidays (R. Thynne). Long. 6s. 

Mayfair Marriage, The (G. Hamilton). Richards. 6s. 
Maze of Life, ‘Lhe (G. Newcomen). Bellairs. 35. 6a. 
Member’s Wife, The (Mrs. H. Chetwynd). Pearson. 6s. 
Near Thing, A (H. C. Bentley). White. 15. 

One Summer by the Sea (J. M. Callwell). Nelson. 35. 6d. 
Queen’s Justice, The (E. Arnold). Burleigh. 35. 6a. 

Sleepy King, The (A. Hopwood and S. Hicks). Routledge. 55. 
Touch of the Sun, A (Mrs. A. Gowing). Burleigh , 
Wandering Romanoff, The (B. Kennedy). Burleigh. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amateur Clubs and Actors a by W. G. Elliot). Arnold. 15s. 

Annals of Mont Blanc, The (C. E. Mathews). Unwin. 215. 

British Empire, The (Sir C. W. Dilke). Chatto. 

Church Hymnary, The (edited by J. Stainer). Frowde. 

Dreyfus Case, A History of the (G. Barlow). Simpkin. tos. 6d. 

Free-rhythm Psalter, The (edited by F. Pott and A. H. Brown), 
Frowde. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1899 (edited by W. Palmer). Hazell. 

History of a Man, The (The Man). Burleigh. 6s. 

Hymns (Parts 1 and 2) (edited by R. Bridges). 
Press. 

Instinct and Reason (H. R. Marshall). 

Irish Life and Character (M. MacDonagh). Hodder. 

King Solomon’s Golden Ophir (C. Peters). Leadenhall Press. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics (W. Wallace). 
Clarendon Press. 

Lessons in Line (A. H. S.). Stock. 

Morality as a Religion (F. R. W. Sullivan). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

More Excellent Way, The (Mrs. L. Cell). Frowde. 

Mysteries of Police and Crime (2 vols.) (A. Griffiths). Cassell. 215. 

Nativity in Ait and Song, The (W. H. a Stock. 

Practical Method of Training Choristers, A Treatise on a (J. V. 
Roberts). Frowde. 

Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (M. Jastrow). Ginn. 12s. 6d. 

Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University (T. Whittaker). 
Cassell. 215. 

Silver Link, The (Vol. VII.). S.S.U. 

Spiderland (R. H. Thomas). Chiswick Press. 2s. 6d. 

Spiritual Letters of E. B. Pusey (edited by J. O. Johnston and W. C. E. 
Newbolt). Longmans. 12:5. 

Story of the West Indies, The (A. Kennedy). Marshall. 15. 6d. 

Study of a Child, A (L. E. Hogan). Harper. 6s. 

Tales of the Heroic Ages (Z. A. Ragozin). Putnam. 6s. 

Ten Days at Monte Carlo (V. B.). Heinemann. 

Way the World went then, The (J. Barclay). Stanford. 4s. 

Whitefoord Papers, The (W. A. S. Hewins). Clarendon Press. 

Wild Life at Home (R. Kearton). Cassell. 6s. 

Witwatersrand Goldfields, The (S. J. Truscott). 

Who's Who, 1899 Sas by D. Sladen). Black. 

World Politics (‘* T Fenns. 55. 


Oxford University 


Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Macmillan. 30s. 


TRANSLATIONS, 


British Navy, The (A. Stenzel). Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Exploration of the Niger, The (Lieut. Hourst). Chapman. 245. 
Letters and Lectures on Education (J. F. Herbert). Sonnenschein. 


45. 6d. 
Raphael (H. Knackfuss). Grevel. 4s. 
Romance of the Diaphon, The (R. Seaton). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 
S. Francis of Assisi the Mirror of Perfection (Brother Leo). Nutt. 2s. 
Some Portraits of Women (P. Bourget). Downey. 6s. 


REPRINTS. 


Hundred Fables of A’sop, A. Lane. 6s. 

Lilliput Lyrics (edited by R. B. Johnson). Lane. 

Miss Mouse and her Boys (Mrs. Molesworth), Macmillan. 

One of Our Conquerors (G. Meredith). Constable. 6s. 

Peveril of the Peak (3 vols.) (Sir W. Scott). Dent. 

Poems of Robert Burns, The (edited by W. G. Craigie). 

Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, The (W. G. Hodder). 

Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece (J. A. Symonds). 
Elder. 75. 6¢. 

Songs of Robert Burns, The (edited by W. G. Craigie). 

Vicar of Wakefield, The (O. Goldsmith). Frowde. 


2s. 6d. 


Dent. 
Frowde. 


Smith, 
Dent. 


ST. ERMIN’S wesrmnster. 

ST. ERMIN’S High, lass Residential 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S Moderate charges. 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5/- af Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


Handsomely Furnished 
Suites or Single Chambers. 


Luxury and Home Com- 
forts. 


Numpers—r181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Appress: UNPARALLELED, Lonpon. 


AUSTRALIA, HEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
MARSEILLES 


for the above Seam. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, 8UKZ,. and COLOM 
Managers: F. & Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur haring Cross, 8. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.— Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 

value from 60 guineas downwards, will be Awarded by Examination 

b eginning 21 March, 1899. Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply 
Busar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
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A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


“FLOR DE DINDIGUL” 


Wholesome, Delightful, and Fragrant. 
Bewlay & Co., 49 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FIRE, Est. Old Broad Strest) E.C.; 24 Pall Mal, & 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, 41,200,000 


over £1,500,000. . COZENS Paidup, £300, General I at 


EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 
EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open at 7.45 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Bangue (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KiosQuE DuperRON, Boulevard des Capucines, Le K10sQuEe 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le KiosQue TERMINUS, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LipRary, 
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G TANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, cogent Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


Africa. 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African hon 
its 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C OA 


COMFORTING. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWHE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most 
wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYHE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORG DYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORGDYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

GH LORODYNE istheonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians, that 
he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that 


cholera has been raging fearfully, ana that the only remedy of any service was 
Cutoropyne.”—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoropyNe, that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 
See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at rs. 1}¢., 28. od., 48. 6¢., and r1s,each. None is genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Browne's CuHLoropyNE” on the Government Stamp. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
ManuFractuRER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK. and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


GENUINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 


Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


_ OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers 
+ tad contains a comprehensi y and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 


WEEK?.Y MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
tespecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Repost of the Directors and Statement of Account 
to 30 June, 18389. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the SeconD ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members of the OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 
LyurTeED, will be held on Tuesday, 20 December. 1898, at 12 o'clock noon, 
atthe Cannon Street Hotel, in the City of London, to receive the Report 
of the Directors, to appoint Auditors, and to transact the ordinary business 
of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 8 December to 
20 December instant, both days inclusive. 
Dated the 6th day of December, 1808, 
By Order of the Board, 
MoRTON LAMBERT, Secretary. 


13 Austin Friars, London, E.C, 
To enable Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer to vote, they must 
deposit their warrants at the offices of the Company, 13 Austin Friars, 
ndon, or r9 rue Lafayette, Paris, on or before the 16th day of December, 


MAPLE 


DAILY EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Old Chinese Embroideries and Vestments 
Finely-carved Ivory Curios 

Old Sheffield Plate, Miniatures, Tapestries 
Statuary, Eastern Rugs 


THE FINEST COLLECTION in the WORLD 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


URGENT MARITIME DISTRESS. 


“There is Sorrow on the Sea,” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent 
home; the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and suc- 
coured; the distressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably 
assisted. CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron: H.M.the QUEEN; Chairman, Admiral E. S. ADEANE, 
C.M.G.; Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, EC. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 


the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 


THE CLOSED WARDS. 
PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPY., LTD. 


DIRECTORS. 


S. B. JOEL, Eso. (Chairman). 

Sir JAMES SIVEWRIGHT, K.C.M.G. 
H. R. CALVERT, Eso. 

H. S. CALDECOTT, Eso. 

J. FRIEDLANDER, Esq. 


Joint Managers in Johannesburg.—J. A. HAMILTON (Finazcia?). 


Johannesburg Secretary.—JOHN PITTS. 
Johannesburg Offices.—-COLONNADE BUILDINGS. 


CHARLES MARX, Eso. 

H. A. ROGERS, Esa. 

HENRY BARNATO, Eso. 
HENRY C. BUCKNALL, Esq. 


J. JOEL, Esa. 

ISAAC LEWIS, Esa. 

JOHN PADDON, Esa. 

H. WALTER, Esa. 

Hon. J. TUDTHORPE (Genera? SJanager), 
HAROLD F. STRANGE (Mining). 
London Secretary.—THOS. HONEY. 

London Offices anp 11 AUSTINFRIARS. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


Submitted to the Sharcholders at a Meeting held in the Board-roont, Colounade Buitdings, 
Fox Street, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 2 Noveniber, 1898, at 11.30 ant. 


‘THE DIRECTORS submit herewith the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 

Account ofthe Company for the year ended 30 June, 1808, showing a balance 
of profit, including the amount brought from the last account, of £66,076 11s. 2d. 
This amount the Directors recommend be carried forward to next account. 

During the past financial year a considerable depreciation has taken place in the 
market value of some of the stocks and shares of gold mining and other companies 
held by this Company, which the Directors have met by writing down these assets in 
the books by the sam of £218,81t 7s. at the debit of profit and loss. ‘They now stand 
in the Balance-sheet at the market price on 30 June, 1898, or less. Since that date 
there has been in many cases a considerable rise in the market price. There has been 
practically no change in the character of the Company’s shareholdings since last 
Teport. 

As foreshadowed in last Report, the revenue from dividends on investments shows 
a satisfactory increase during the year, totalling now £105,157 19s. 6d. 

The revenue from rents and licenses, now £57,457 75. 4d., has also increased, but 
not so largely as was expected. Owing to the stagnation of business, your Company, 
in common with other property owners in Johannesburg, have experienced some 
difficulty in finding tenants for their buildings during the year. All the Company’s 
new buildings are completed. with the exception of the proposed New Theatre 
Block in Commisisoner Street, referred to in last Report, work on which has been sus- 
pended for the present, as the Directors could feel no assurance at the time that if 
completed it could be let to yield a satisfactory retura. So soon as they feel justified 
in doing so the Directors will proceed with the scheme. Nocontract has been entered 
7. and it is probable that a considerable savinz in cost will be effected by the 

elay. 

Considerable progress has been made in the improvement of the Company's sub- 
urban properties, and satisfactory arrangements with the Municipality ot Johannes- 
i for lighting the Berea, Yeoville, and Houghton Estates are in course of com- 
pletion. 

The item of £67,589 7s. 24., interest and commission received, shows an apparent 
decrease as compared with last year, but these figures are exclusive of the interest 
accrued on certain loans to mining companies, which has been placed to suspense 
account until received. The amount so dealt with is £50,139 6s. 7@., which will be 
credited to revenue when paid. 


The repayment of the principal moneys advanced by this Company to the 
Buffelsdoorn Gold Mining and Estate Company, Limited, has been guaranteed by 
Messrs. Barnato Brothers without commission, option, or charge of any kind. The 
thanks of the Shareholders are due to the firm for their action, which is much appre- 
ciated by the Directors. 

The New Creesus Gold Mining Company, Limited, is in course of reconstruction, 
with the view to enable it to pay off at an early date its debt to this Company, and 
other cases where a similar course may be necessary will be taken in hand as 
opportunity offers. 

The amount of gold from the mines in which it is interested passing through 
the Company's hands for realisation continues to increase, having totalled over 
41,600,020 for the year under review, and is now at the rate of nearly £2,000,000 per 
annum. 

he lamented death of Mr. Woolf Joel, who succeeded Mr. B. I. Barnato as 
Chairman of the Company, rendered vacani for the second time within twelve months 
that important position, and the Board unanimously elected Mr. S. B. Joel, who has 
for many years been identified with the Company, to be Chairman. ; 

During the year Sir W. Lawrence Young, Bart., Sir Charles Jessi, Bart., and 
Mr. john Stroyan have resigned their seats on the Board, which now includes the 
members of the present Lonaon Committee, all of whom are Directors of the Com- 
pany. Interms of the Articles of Association, Messrs. H. A. Rogers, Charles Marx, 
H.C. Bucknall, and Henry Walter retire by rotation, but offer themselves for re- 
election. 

During the past year Mr. John Munro, one ot the Auditors of the Company, by 
arrangement with the Directors, who desired that one of the Auditors shouid act as 
a Checking Officer or Resident Auditor of the Company, resigned office, and in his 
place Mr. Henry Hains was appointed by the Direciors, Messrs. J. P. O'Reilly and 

enry Hains, the present Auditors of the Company in Johannesburz, and Messrs. 
Chatteris, Nichols, & Co., the Company's London Auditors, retire from office, but 
offer themselves for re-election. 
By order of the Board, JNO. PITTS, Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 7 October, 1898. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., LTD. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET as at 30 June, 1395. Cr. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. | 

Capital ... aie ant $2,750,000 0 | 

Less unissued Shares... 67,604 0 © | 

£2,682,396 0 0 | 


Reserve Fund ... ode ono ons os sss 1,000,000 
Money on Deposit and on Loan— 
Messrs. Barnato Brothers ove ooo 7 9 


Other Deposits and Loans oo ws 786,403 13 11 

Bills Payable and Other Liabilities owe owe ase © 
Balance Profit and Loss... ene 66,076 2 | 


45,472,368 7 10 | 


ASSETS, 

Loans on Market Securities in London and Johannesburg ... ove 123,595 3 4 
Loans to Mining Companies aie 1,999,530 § 
Loans on Bonds on Real Estate ... ose ese 9,939 8 5 
Investments in Real Estate oe ans ose 864,985 19 © 
Investments in Ground Rents on seo on 95,329 6 
Invesi ments in Mining Properties nes 103,716 19 10 
Investments in Stocks and Shares, including Municipal Bonds and 

Shares in Mining, Industrial, and other Undertakings... eos 25722,722 4 10 
Rederaption of Founders’ Shares Account ase 29,300 0 
Machinery and Mining Requirements in stock and in transit one 768 2 2 
Office Furniture, Fittings, and Instruments... ose one oss 3,000 0 0 

45-472,368 7 10 


APPOPRIATION ACCOUNT (of Gaiance from iast Financia! Year). 


To Dividend No. 6 of 10 per cent. to Shareholders registered 
on the roth July, 1897 
Transferred to Reserve Accoun ove 600,000 0 
Balance carried to this year’s Accounts, as below “as ss 110,029 17 9 


£978,263 19 9 


By Balance of Profit and Loss Account at 30th June, 1897 ... +. £978,263 19 % 


4978,263 19 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 1 July, 1897, to 30 June, 1898. 


To Directors’ Fees... £3842 19 8 
Salaries, including Auditors’ Fees oe on oon 23724 12 2 
Interest and Exchange paid one 46,311 15 4 
Establishment Charges, including Rents and Taxes, Insurance, 

Law Costs, Cables, Stationery, Printing, and Advertising ... 12,920 16 7 
Amount written off Furniture, and Instruments .. 547 It 
Redemption of Founders’ Shares Account, amount written off ... 3,700 0 0 
Redemption of Investments in Ground Rents, amount written off 5,004 14 0 
Contingency Loss Account sos 9,500 © 
Depreciation in market value of Stocks and Shares at 30 June, 

Balance, being Profit one ose 66,076 11 2 


£390,440 6 11 


By Balance from last Account, as above ... = soo vee w+ $110,029 17 9 
Premium on 55 Reserve Shares issued at £5 per Share... ae 165 0 oO 
Rents and License Moneys received ... 
Dividends on Investments... coe ee 105,157 19 6 
Interest and Commission received eve ove «+ 67,589 7 2 
Profit on Stocks and Shares and other assets realised “ «- 23377 9 & 


Gross Profits from all other sources, including Agency and Secre- 
tarial Fees and Departmental Earnings in Johannesburg and 
London ... oe soo am os oe 29,663 5 


£390,440 11 


H. A. ROGERS, . 
H. R. CALVERT, } Disectors. 
We howe the — nts of of the 
onsoli nvestment mited, an m correct. also 
verified the Securities at — 
P. O'REILLY. 
HAINS, } Auditors. 
a. 3 September, 1898 


J. A. HAMILTON, i Joint 
HAROLD F. STRANGE, § Managers. 
We have audited the accounts of the London Office of the Company, and find 
them correct, and they and the accounts of the Head Office are properly ince ted 
in the above Balance-Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. We have aiso verfiied the 
Securities in Londor.. ARTERIS, NICHOLS & CO 
CO., Chartered Accountants. 
London, 28 September, 1898. 


10 December, 1898 
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GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


Digest of Manager's Report for the Month of SEPTEMBER 1898. 


MINING OPERATIONS— 
Feet driven, risen, and sunk... one 278 feet. 
Ore extracted during month... ove 2079 tons, 
MILLING OPERATIONS— 

20 stamps ran 24 days 15 hours, crushing 1954 tons of ore, yielding 

696 ounces fine gold. 
CYANIDING— 

1238 tons of sands were treated during September, which, together with 
the 1186 tons treated in August, yielded 920 ounces fine gold. 

A considerable improvement in the deposition of gold on the Lead 
sheets has been noticed since the installation of new iron Anodes, 
and will probably continue while same are comparatively new, 

SLIMES PLANT— 

552 tons of slimes were treated during September, which, together with 
the 608 tons treated in August, yielded 412 ounces fine gold. 

The clean-up at the end of September gave 309 ounces fine gold from 
bye-products, 

NATIVE LABOUR— 

The supply of native labour has been up to the demand. Prospecting 
operations are being carried on on the property away from the 
present Mynpacht. 

The rainfall during the month amounted to 1°61 inches. 

(Signed) R. CAMERER. 
ANDREW Morr, London Secretary. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
15 November, 1898, 


THE 
VAN RHYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, Ltd. 


NOTICE. 

NOTICE i is hereby given, that a CERTIFICATE No. 14896 for 

to Shares, Nos. from 261006 to 261015 inclusive, in the name of 
WILLIAM STRAUSS of 12 Rue du 4 Septembre, Paris, has been Lost, 
Mislaid, or Destroyed; and that, unless reasonable objection is lodged at 
the Offices of the Company, 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., on or 
before 19 December, 1898, a Duplicate Certificate will be issued. 

STUART JAMES Hoaa, Secretary. 
London, 19 November, 1808. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


Capital (Fully Issued) .. £90,000. 


REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPT. 1898. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Calculated on Basis of 33,514 Tons Milled. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE. 


‘ost. Cost per Ton 
Mining eve 432,852 9 7 19 7°27 
Reduction... ons 5,099 14 7 3-0°52 
Development Redemption oo 8,378 10 o 5.0 
Cyaniding—Tailings ose eco 4,125 1 11 2.5°54 
Slimes ooo ote eee ooo 2,499 5 3 1.5°83 
453,731 6 5 1.12.0°78 
Profit for Quarter ... 78,716 4 10 2.6.11°70 
4132,447 11 3 £3-19.0°48 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton. 
ide Gold one on «. 28,809 6 10 17.2°96 
eS... ove ess one 6,222 17 0 3-8°57 
Concentrates Sold ... 16,472 17 9.9.96 
4132,447 11 —-H3-19.0°48 
Mine Development Account eco 410,317 3 2 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Machinery and Plant Chee 
Buildings _... ove ove 1,768 2 0 
Permanent Works ... eco oe 2,905 17 2 
Liernur Sewage Plant 4,000 0 O 
New Dam .. ooo we oe ons ese 2,159 4 10 


a 


416,347 5 


ALFRED J. MAWBEY, Acting Secretary. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 4. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER .—Holders of Share Warrants 
to Bearer are informed that they will Receive Payment on or after Saturday, 
3rd December, 1898, of Dividend No. 4 (50 per cent., z.e., 105. per share), 
after surrender of Coupon No. 4, at the London Offices, 120, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at 
either of the Offices mentioned above, and may be ee any day (Satur- 
ar cepted) between the hours of Eleven and [wo 

ting Forms may be had on application. 
By Crder, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office $120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 

24th November, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 


RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Received from Johannesburg by Cablegram. 


Crushed 10/977 tons. 

Concentrates caught... “280 tons. 

Assay value of Concentrates, 5 ozs. Fine Gold per say 1400 4, 
Bullion produced from Tailings... eee 2900 ,, 
Bullion produced from Slimes__... om 977 


Total Output for September 12,246 o7s, 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street, Withix, E.C,, 
7 November, 1898. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg. 
RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 
From Mill— 


Crushed ose 
Obtained 711 ozs. of Fine ‘Gold, ‘equal to a 

From Bye Products (Slags, &c.)— 
239 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to eos 


Total 950 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to aos 1036 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Estimated total value... 
There has been no clean up at the Cyanide and Slimes Works, and the result 
cannot at present be estimated ; the — in connection with the working of these 
plants will however be included in the Working Expenses. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


2002 tons. 
775 ozs. Standard Gold. 


261 ozs. Standard Gold. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 
LIMITED. 
RESULTS pm OCTOBER. 


Received by Cablegram from Head Office, Johannesburg. 

From Mill— 

Crushed ing 9633 tons. 

Obtained 2694 ozs. of Fine Gold, “equal | to we 2939 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Cyanide Works— 

Treated eee 6849 tons. 

Yielding 2438 ozs. of Fine Gold, “equal ae: 2660 ozs. Standard Gold. 
From Clewer Slimes Works— 

Treated one 700 tons. 

Yielding 88 ozs. of Fine Gold, equal to 96 ozs. Standard Gold, 


From Bye Products— 
Slags, &c., of Fine Gold,equalto 62 ozs. Standard Gold. 
5757 ozs. Standard Gold. 


Total 5277 ozs. of Fine Gold, equalto .. 


Nots.—There was no clean up last pane at the Central Slimes Works; the 


result is estimated at 250 ozs. Fine Gol 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 November, 1898. 


WITWATERSRAND DEEP, LIMITED. 


HE next ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of Shareholders in the above-named Company will be held at JOHANNES- 
BURG on 13 DECEMBER, 1898, for the following business :— 

(a.) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account, Balance- 
sheet, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 30 SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
(2.) To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. J. S. Curtis and W. T, GRAHAM, 

who retire by rotation in the terms of the Trust Deed, but, being eligible, offex 
themselves for re-election. 
(c.) To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. 
(d@.) To transact any. business arising cut of the Directors’ Report, and for any 
other ordinary b of the pany. 
By Order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


Issued from Lonpon Or Fick, 120 BisHopsGaTe Street Wiruiy, E.C. 
25 October, 1808. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 


Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg: 


Value of Output for month of October £21,755» 
After deducting European Head Office, and Gunent nem 
&c., the profit for the month is . 
This coes not include result from Slimes Plant for the month, which is 
estimated at £ 1000. 


The shortfall is due to the facts that 2000 tons have been mined in 
excess of the tonnage milled, and that no Theta ore has been crushed. 
The General Manager recently expressed his intention of milling no Theta 
ore during October in order to learn what the remaining mines could do 
without the rich one. 

ANDREW Morr, Loadon Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
16 November, 1898. 
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BARNATO 


MINES, LIMITED. 


ABBREVIATED REPORT. OF THE DIRECTORS, 


Presented at the Second GENERAL MEETING of the Company, held at the Company's 
Head Office, Collonade Buildings, Fox Street, Johannesburg, S.A.R., on 
Tuesday, 1 November, 1898, at 3.30 o'clock p.m. 


GenTLemeN,—Your Directors have the pleasure to lay before you, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of your Articles of Association, the Balance-sheet containing 
a summary of the properties and liabilities of the Company, together with the Profit 
and Loss Account made up to 31 August last, as well as the Auditors’ Certificate, and 
the Report of the Directors on the affairs of the Company. 

CAPITAL.—The nominal Capital of the Company stands at the figure of 
£1,280,000, in Shares of £1 sterling each, of which sasngee Shares have been issued 
— of 147,500 Shares remaining in reserve for future issue in terms ef the 

rticles. 

PROPERTIES—CLAIMS.—The claim properties of the Company are sub- 
stantially the same as in the last Report presented to you, but for the purpose of 
reference a Schedule is appended containing full details :— 


SCHEDULE OF PROPERTIES AND INTERESTS HELD BY 


BARNATO CONSOLIDATED MINES AT 31 AUGUST, 1808. 
Approximate Interest held 


Name of Property and Situation. umber of by this 
Claims. Company. 
SynDICATE (VLAKFONTEIN AND RoopE- 

BARRAUD AND DiRKSEN(PAARDEKRAAL) ... 88 ove Do. 
Max Levi (PAARDEKRAAL) I Do. 
Susan JANE Do.) 13 Do. 
Mouty Nice. (HEIDELBERG)... ons 215 Do. 
Crassus Deep Lever, No. 1(LANGLAAGTE) 67 & W.-Rt.... 85 per cent. 

Do. No. 2 (Do.) ove "4 «++ 63°75 per cent. 
LANGLAAGTE CLAIMS Do. 13 & W.-Rt.... Whole. 
VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN (VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 309 Two-thirds. 
B. L. K. SynpicaTe (LEEuwproorT) ... ose 293 per cent. 
Aurora Deep Levet (PAARDEKRAAL ... 47 +. per cent. 
Lowrey Ci.aims (Do. 29k Do. 
Van DicGecens (RIETFONTEIN) 163 Whole. 
CLaims ... 64 exe Samer cent. 
ZWAARTKOPriEs (BARBERTON)... 80 hole. 
Nortu ALPINE AND Princgss (Moopies) 75 percent, 
Conen’s Ciaims, Fainview (BARBERTON) 101 & W.-Rt. ... Do. 
Bervetn’s Claims (VARKENSFONTEIN) ... ons 8&3 Two-thirds. 
GoopMAN AND Potters  (Do.) 72 e-third. 
Morse Brock (Do.) ee 7 Do. 
Brock (Do.) os Do. 
Orkney Estate (KLERKSDOR?) ... on 1600 Acres ... Whole. 


A comparison of this Schedule with those given in our last report will show that 
the following changes have taken place :— 

The Claims formerly included under Rand Exploring Syndicate have been taken 
out of the Claim List, having been floated, and are consequently dealt with as 
Ferreira Deep, Limited. 

The Van Diggelen Claims, Rietfontein, now stand as 163 claims—the title to the 
whole of the block of 159 having been secured, and four additional claims procured. 
‘The result of these changes is that the number of claims now appearing in the 
balance-sheet is 1534 instead of 1554. 


FERREIRA DEEP, LIMITED. 


_ Mine Worxs.—Work on this property (formerly Rand Exploring Syndicate, 
Limited) has been prosecuted with vigour since the date of our last report. In May 
last the South Reef was struck at a vertical depth of 1245 ft. in No. 1 or East Shaft, 
and at a depth of 1226 ft.i n No 2. or West Shaft. Both shafts have been turned on 
the incline, the incline of No. 1 Shaft having attained a depth of 68 ft., and No. 2 
Shaft 82 ft. 

Surrace Works.—No. 1 Suart: The headgear of this shaft is practically com- 
plete. The 14 in. x 28 in. double-drum temporary winding engine has been erected, 
and also a 16 in. X 28 in. x 60 in. stroke com uaa winding engine. The mine pump 
for this shaft will be fixed within the next few weeks. 

No, 2 Suarr: The headgear for this shaft is practically complete. The tem- 
porary 14 in. x28 in. double drum winding engine is in place. 

The boilers, battery, and mill engine-house, also the cyanide and slimes plant, 
together with workshops, men’s quarters, and other surface buildings, are either com- 
pleted or nearing completion. 

MILLING OveRations.—In all probab'lity the reduction plant will be in readiness 
for milling by about March next, and when complete will be of a most perfect 
description. 


PROGRESS FOR PERIOD ENDING 17 OCTOBER, 1808. 
TOTAL FOOTAGE, 3715. 


THE CHIMES MINES, LIMITED. 


The Company has retained its interest in this venture, which holds a property 
consisting of 510 claims on the Farm Benoni. No further work bas been done since 
the completion of the boring operations, which were fully reported to you at the last 
meeting ; but the nature of the work which has been done in the immediate neigh- 


thood has been most encouraging to your Directors, and we trust that we shall | 


be able to report the resumption of work on the Chimes Mines property before long. 
The Barnato Consolidated Mines has still to pay a sum of £36,68t 175. 5d., as the 
balance of its subscription for the working capital of this Company. 


RAND CENTRAL GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


Since our last meeting the first general meeting of the company has been held, | 


and subsequent arrangements were made for the payment by the Barnato Consoli- 
dated Mines of the balance of the amount agreed to be provided for working capital. 
An arrangement was also made by the Rand Central to place the major portion of 
its spare cash with us on deposit at interest. The property consists of 249 claims on 
the Farm Leeuwpoort, and work has recently been resumed, boring with a diamond 
drill having been begun, but the reef has not yet been cut in the first hole, which has 
not yet reached the calculated depth. 

situation of this property is most favourable, and the further exploration 
now undertaken will enable us to speak more defiuitely as to its value and prospects. 

actual extent of reef so far op-ned in the former mine workings was small, 

cannot be taken as indicative of the value of the whole block. 


THE B.L.K. SYNDICATE. 

The sory | of this syndicate consists of 293 claims on the same farm as the 
Rand Central Gold Mines, Limited, and is pf | close to that company’s claims. 
We hold a half interest in the syndicate. No work has been done on the claims, 
but the boring on the other mine will give us valuable information as to the direction 
in which to prosecute our work. 


800 


PRINCESS CLAIMS. 
These are 107 in number, and are solely the property of this company. They are 


also on Leeuwpoort. 
ORKNEY ESTATE. 


The ny pd has undertaken no work on this large property during the year, 
but a lease for a short period was granted to a tributor. The lessee has not carried 
or. operations on a large scale, and as the reef is not a high-grade one the lease has 
not been renewed. Fresh arrangements will probably be made in the course of the 
year for renewed tributing. The amount received from the tributors has been 
placed to the credit of the property. 


“LINDUM GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


The shareholding in this company remains at 67,337 shares. No further work 
has been carried on since our last meeting, but it may now be desirable to recom. 
mence work. The company has sufficient cash in hand to enable a great deal of work 
to be done, there being about £63,000 unexpended of its working capital. The pro- 
perty consists of a mining area equal to 550 claims on the Farm Riet Vlei, Krugers- 
dorp district, and the reefs at present known to exist on it were formerly worked and 
gave very good returns, 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES AND ESTATE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Our Company’s holding in this corporation was at the date of our last annual 
accounts 115,957 shares. ‘lhe holding now appears as 110,957 shares, £,o00 having 
been realised during the period covered by the present accounts, the profit in this 
po being included in the Profit and Loss Account in the item “ Profit on Shares 
sold.” 


The Consolidated Main Reef Company has during the year started its 4o-stamp 
mill, and the profits earned have quite justified the estimates we made. Apart from 
its large extent of property, the results of the careful work done have brought it into 
very favourable notice, and made the outlook for this section of the Rand much 


brighter. 
JUMPERS DEEP, LIMITED. 


The shareholding is now 36,926 shares, as against 38,920 shares last year, the 
ofit on the 2000 shares being accounted for in the “ Profit on Shares sold” in the 
‘ofit and Loss Account. Milling operations were commenced in March last. The 

profits for the quarter ending 20 June amounted to £14,468 1s. 3¢., after providing 
47591 17s. 8d. for interest. The profit for the quarter ending 30 September last is 
about £15,500, after providing £7483 for interest, or a profit on the six months 
working of £45,019 18s. 114. 

In August last a special general meeting of shareholders was convened for the 
purpose of considering the proposal to alter the Articles of Association, in order that 
the Directors might have the power to increase the nominal capital from time to time 
by the sum of £93,421 in 93.421 shares of £1 each, subject to such shares being first 
offered to shareholders fro rata to their registered holdings at the time when the new 
issue was made. 

The Company was formed with a nominal capital of £4c0,000, in 400,0c0 shares of 
4&1 each, of which 100,000 Shares were in reserve. ‘The original capita! of 300,000 
shares were thus dis d of : For cla'ms, 200,000 shares ; for working capital, 100,000. 

The working capital shares realised £100,000. and the 100,000 reserve shares have, 
sinc: the formation of the Company, been issued in connexion with the acquisition of 
further claim property, togethe: with 36,579 shares also issued in connexion with the 
further acquisition of claim property, and which were created in accordance with the 
powers vested in the Directors, as provided in the Company's Articles of Association. 
Of the 136,579 shares issued since the formation of the Company, 45,526 shares realised 
£45,326, and is reckoned as part of the working capital provided. 

In addition to this working capital of £:45,525 the sum of £60,000 was realised by 
the sale of six claims to the Treasury Company for squaring up the boundary between 
the two properties, which makes a total working capital of 205 526. 

The capital expenditure made in the development and equipment of the property 
exceeds thissum. The shareholders were called together with the object of suthal 
ising the Directors to create further shares from time to time, with the view to pra 
viding the shortfall in the Compasy’s working capital. “The capital expenditure to 
July 3« amounted to £624,615, to which must be added an estimated further capital 
expenditure of £5000; from which deducting the working capital already provided 
(6205,526) left a shortfall of £424,809. In addision to the expenditure already made 
upon capital account, the Company subscribed for 12,724 Jupiter Gold Mining Com- 
pany’s shares at a cost of £12,724, and holds an option on a further 7209 shares at par. 


PAARDEKRAAL. 


On the dip of the Aurora West United and New Unified properties we hold 
interests equal to some 38 claims, and the results obtained by the Consolidated Main 
Reef Company, as well as the prospecis of the two first-named Companies, indicate 
their being of great value as deep levels. 


RIETFONTEIN DIP PROPERTY. 


This property, formerly known as the Van Diggelen Block, consisted at the time 
of the last report of 132 claims, 27 claims, part of the original block, having been 
awarded by the High Court to others. During the year your Directors have deemed 
it advisable to purchase these claims and thus reconstitute the whole block ; the pur- 
chase was made at a reasonable figure, and will prove most advantageous to the 
Company. The litigation with the original Vendor, in connection with the loss of 
these claims, has also been compromised satisfactorily and a portion of the loss re 
covered, and as a part of the compromise three additional claims which form a natural 
eee of the property have been acquired, whilst one claim has been otherwise secured. 

e block, therefore, now stands at 163 claims, and is the sole property of this 
Company. 

‘Lhe operations of the Rietfontein ‘‘ A” upon the outcrop have been continued 
during the year, and the monthly profits of that Company for the period have 
maintained at a high figure, giving :— 


RIETFONTEIN “A,” LIMITED, FROM 1 AUGUST, 1837, TO 
30 SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


Tons milled. Cost per ton. Profit. Profit per toa. 
Total for fourteen months ... 108,421 ... — «+ $128,060 ... _ 
Average per month 7:744 «.. 21S. 4°607d. ... 9,147... 245. 0 72706 


This record is very satisfactory to us as the owners of so large a block of claims 
upon the dip, and will justify our developing the property whenever it is decided to 
take the matter in hand. Your Directors have to record, with the deepest regret, the 
1 ble and Pp d death of the late Mr. Woolf Joel, cne of the founders: 

a permanent Director of the Company. 
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